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For complete specimens of this versatile type, see your nearest Bauer Type Dealer or write on your /etter- 
head to: BAUER ALPHABETS, INC. 235 E. 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. OXford 7-1797-8-9 
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CHROMATIC COMPASS 


Between the poles of black and white lies a well rounded world of color choice, 
filled with treacherous seas, marshy jungles and rugged peaks of color error. 
The Color Harmony Manual is a positive color compass 

with 949 points of stable reference to guide you to color success. 

Color Standards Department, Container Corporation of America, 


38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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is 
MEASURED 
IN MANY DIMENSIONS 


To organize and interpret the unlimited dimensions in graphics takes people 
... Specialists ! [¢ea men, designers, illustrators, photographers, mechanical 
and technical men who work as a single unit under one organization. This 
is what we offer... an art organization in depth, with a 23 year history of 
producing ads and sales literature for advertisers everywhere. Send for our 
interesting booklet about this outstanding service. 














CHARLES E. COOPER, INCORPORATED 136 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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print potpourri 
graphic designers 


on the rise 





inema 16 in collaboration 
with Contemporary Films request 
the pleasure of your company at 
a private premiere screening at 
the Museum of Modern Art au- 
ditorium/Free inema from 
Great Britain Sel Sat 


Promotion piece—Bernie Zlotnick 


The fame of the older generation of 
Graphic Designers as first revolu- 
tionists and then as builders of 
what is now a firmly based tradi- 
tion, sometimes tends to obscure the 
fact that America’s young Graphic 
Designers are currently staging a 
quiet revolution of their own. And 
it appears that on the foundation 
of the tradition based on the ab- 
stract art of the first half of the 
century, the young Designers are 
building new design structures 
which are quietly more individualis- 
tic than the old. More specifically, 
one might say they are reviving the 
kind of individualism that gave 
birth to the old tradition, thus 
throwing into focus the fact that 
once it becomes a tradition any rev- 
olutionary development becomes 
less individualistic. 

Despite their youth in the field, 
these new Designers often show a 
“whole man” approach which em- 
phasizes the importance of the De- 
signer’s integrity as a graphic 
artist: his understanding of the 
client’s problem; his sensitivity to 
the messages of modern art; his 
realizations with regard to new 
media. 

Most young Designers are anxious 
not to “‘build a wall” around them- 
selves. Many are full of the impa- 
tience of youth and make an almost 
brutal break with all that they con- 
sider in opposition to good 
graphics. And many of the great 
Designers in graphics—those of the 
older generation—share these heart- 
felt feelings and are intolerant of 
inferior approaches. As a result of 
these feelings the young Designer 
brings great vigor to bear on the 
development of exciting new ideas, 
and the adapting of those old ones 
for even more broad applications. 
There has been much talk in recent 


years about the “angry young men,” 
the “beat generation,” and the feel- 
ing that the decade in question has 
produced a certain irresponsibility 
among youth. Younger men of 
ability and talent face a growing 
problem in terms of their status in 
any profession. In the graphic arts, 
they have faced this challenge to 
their standing with most important 
and constructive work. 


In the Art Studio 
Bernard Zlotnick 23 years old, a de- 
signer at SH&L since 1957, has a 
firm set of standards: 
“IT want to be an art director-de- 
signer someday and want to get 
into industrial and advertising 
work. I started out to be a car- 
toonist; but have changed my en- 
tire approach—to graphic design. 
“T believe that in the future... 
especially in packaging, people want 
things to hit them in the eye, es- 
pecially the typography. A lot of 
Designers don’t choose their type 
carefully. After the layout, the type 
is half the job in the design. There 
is a great need in packaging for 
more communication—yet many big 
outfits are afraid to try it. 
“There is not enough design in the 
advertising business,” he adds. “If 
the artists had higher principles, 
pride, and respect for themselves, 
they might speak up more.” 





Mel Richman Studio’s Marilyn 
Bass, who does silk-screening her- 
self, believes that personality fac- 
tors are reflected in the art work 
done. Working as a full Designer 
she has produced some exciting ex- 
perimental work, particularly in the 








three-dimensional field. This free- 
lance, personally silk-screened tiger 
poster is startling in its bold use 
of red and gold. 

Miss Bass has a coherent philoso- 
phy which serves as background for 
what she describes as her “search:” 
“The art that one does is the visual 
result of artistic instinct, experi- 
ence and intellect. In art for ad- 
vertising, the end result must ap- 
peal to and enlighten the eye of 
the beholder. For me, it has been 
a personal means of achieving this 
communication. Design is not just 
a surface division, but is a mode of 
expression. The medium or the 
means are incidental. For me, de- 
sign thinking is basic to all art 
forms, whether fine or applied — 





aw 
Three-dimensional—Marilyn Bass 


whether I happen to be working on 
a complete poster, a spot illustra- 
tion, a new mold for chocolate bun- 
nies, an illustrative package design, 
or a product display.” 


RAR 


Jay Chollick, 30-year-old Art Direc- 
tor-Designer, who has been with 
Kleb Studios four years, uses a 
very practical four-point program 
to guide him: “1) Get material; 2) 
Arrive at the best solution, keeping 
all limitations firmly in mind; 3) 
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Climbing smartly in popularity, because 
there’s practically no job it cannot do. 
Primer is simple, unadorned, compact. 
It saves space gracefully, while it makes 
reading a greater pleasure. Is the face 
familiar? It should be! Get an attractive 
Primer specimen brochure by writing 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 29 
Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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The Only 4-POSITION 


EASEL BINDER 
30’, 60’ and 80’ Degrees, and flat 


®®OSLOQe®o 


SELLEBRITY 


PAT. PEND. 










The Easel 
That is 

Practically 
Automatic 


Carried in Stock: Black imitation leather binding 
in standard 11” x 9” sheet size. No. 119T—3-ring 
standard loose leaf 34” cap. No. 119 M—22-ring 
Multo loose leaf %4” cap. Available from stock @ 
$5 ea. Quantity prices on request. 

SELLEBRITY* binders can be made in various 
ring capacities; also supplied with acetate folders. 
Prices and samples on request. Write to Dept. P. 
*SELLEBRITY is protected by U.S. Patent 
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Creative Binders for Advertising & Selling 





318 W. 48th St., New York 36, PL. 7-5950 
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Get very interesting results under 
varying circumstances; 4) Confer 
with the client until we finally ar- 
rive at a common end. 

“We usually try to keep the client’s 
plan of action in.mind until we ar- 
rive at a solution that solves the 
problem as clearly and as _ beauti- 
fully as possible,” he says. 

“We try to keep up with the latest 
in art, type, and photography. The 
fine arts are always in the back of 
my mind, with an eye to making 
the graphic arts more interesting. 
Both Mr. Klebanow and myself 
paint, so that this aspect of the 
graphics is always uppermost in 
our minds.” 





In the Agency 

One of the many ‘up and coming” 
designers at Advertising Agencies 
is Dave Deutsch, a full Art Direc- 
tor at McCann-Erickson ...at 29. 
“It’s hard for me to think of my- 
self as a Designer, but I suppose 
that in terms of solving problems, 
I ‘operate in that way,” he com- 
ments. “I think a Designer is a 
person who is aware of the graphics 
in design, and is able to use them 
to sell apples or oranges. I never 
solve any two problems in exactly 
the same way. I solve it in terms 
of what the problem is... clearly 
stated. 

“Once I feel I have solved the prob- 
lem, I question the writer or ac- 


ea GE count exec, for example, in as much 
; as they are just as aware of the 

problems I have and as much a part 

. of them, to see if they do feel that 


wait tl they taste your what I have done solves the prob- 


> | | 
FUDGE lem rather than simply being a 
ge ee pretty picture or a good-looking 
= 22S =e page. When I do meet the client I 
Sept | never - 7 get a clearer, better experience con- , 
cerning the problem. 









if they love 
your Toll House Cookies 


NEW NABISCO COCOA GRAHAMS ‘“*ee —. 


darkly delicious with coffee, milk, ice cream! 











“T feel it is a fact... that when a 
problem is well solved by the Art 
Director or Designer, it looks well 
designed and well organized and 
sometimes even beautiful . . . be- 

continued on page 10 


Ad—Dave Deutsch 
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Designer: Georg Olden, 
Director of Graphic Arts for CBS-TV, was recently selected by the 


Japanese art magazine, Idea, as one of the fifteen leading graphic arts 





designers in the United States. Among Mr. Olden’s many professional 
awards are gold medals by the New York and Philadelphia Art Direc- 
tors Clubs for “outstanding contributions to TV graphic art direction.” 


New York & Penn commissioned designer Georg 
Olden. to create this insert. and to incorporate in 
it practically all of the demands on the printability 


of paper which could be encountered. 


See for yourself how faithfully Penn/Brite Offset 
has reproduced each of his design elements . . . how 
well it has passed his “torture-test.” 

Penn Brite Offset is the white. bright. value sheet 

| 

that comes to you moisturized and double-wrapped: 
Write for new. complimentary swatch book and 
the name of your nearest distributor. New York 
& Pennsylvania Company.) 425 Park Avenue. New 


y ork ya ol New \ ork. 


NEW YORK AND PENN 


PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


MONOGRAM’s forging straight ahead in all 
directions. New approaches to Creativity. Fresh 
avenues of thinking. All leading to the same desti- 
nation... greater results for clients making almost 
every product under the sun. We’d be happy to show 
you samples of this MONOGRAM-created work, 
if you'll just fill out the attached coupon or write 
on your letterhead to the MONOGRAM studio 


nearest you. 


ee ee 
MONOGRAM: Please place us on your mailing list so we can see samples of your creative work. 


NAME: 


COMPANY: ___ 





ADDRESS:___ 


OTHERS IN COMPANY TO BE LISTED:___ 
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MONOGRAM ART STUDIO INC. + 307 CURTIS BUILDING, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, TRINITY 5-5100 »* 515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22. N.Y.. PLAZA 3-8974 











WESTWARD HO! 


“ON! ‘L4VYOONIT AB AHdVYOCdAL 


MONOGRAM, INC. AND GILCHRIST AND OSLER ART STUDIO OF DETROIT HAVE MERGED THEIR DETROIT OPERATIONS. THE NEW STUDIO, 
GO-MONOGRAM COMBINES THE CUMULATIVE EXPERIENCE OF 36 YEARS OF CREATIVE DESIGN.-AND ART TO SERVE YOU BETTER. 
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cause the problem is solved, and not 
because the Designer or Art Direc- 
tor has made a beautiful design 
just for the sake of design or 
beauty.” 
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Another promising young designer 
at McCann-Erickson is Veronica Mc- 
Laughlin, who in addition to work- 















ing on graphics on accounts, has de- 
signed exhibits for the Agency- 
maintained Gallery 17 for frequent 
showings of avant-garde and exrperi- 
mental films. 

While working on the Gallery 17 











grazhics display, she became inter- 
ested in “the role of the graphic de- 
signer in advertising,” which she 








believes will become even more im- 






portant as time goes on. Working 
with Gallery 17, however, is an ex- 







perience in design which is practi- 
cally free of limitation, she feels. 







The teamwork which is so much a 
part of the experience gained in ad- 







vertising work, as it operates 
through the Art Director-Graphic 
Designer, is best pointed up by the 
necessary interlocking of visuals 




















and copy in projecting the message. 
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wlan ty boas > ape g o7) isla 7 Bill Petti, a 28-year-old full Art Di- 


Anscem 


crural Pg hayeon=s berg , rector-Designer at BBDO, comments 


uhyititnontetinaliventbadild that he “won’t go so far as to say 


mmghty Nien hes spoken out 
in dutnan thentaems tiene ~ that ‘all I am today I owe to my 


sured tt punts to the most tremendous (all se 


sty a te toy ore copywriter.’ I am sure that my 
writer won’t say the same for me. 
saulaliveigen Wnabonereee But I’ll tell you this: one of the big- 
gest mistakes a young artist can 


work has added 677 000 bosses — 0 jump of 10% 
‘The third network has added! 514,00) hoc 


co 0t. focther words, ABC ban odode make is to accept at face value the 
te man) home os the other iwe networks 
Chip xs tennant old cliche about the perpetual feud 
ng omperueve ° 
between the two creative strong- 


ABC TELEVISION holds, art and copy. 


“An ad is predominantly neither a 
piece of art, nor a piece of prose. It 
is a selling instrument, and both the 
Ad—Bill Petti layout and the copy contribute (or 
should contribute) to its efficiency. 
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multiplied Had you lived in Holbein’s day, chances are you never would 


have seen his paintings. They were enjoyed only by the few. 


by millions — Today, through print and paper, great masterpieces, past and 


present, are reproduced in countless quantities, made 


through available to millions the world over. 
What other method of communication can multiply the beauties 


print and paper of the past as economically, flexibly and faithfully as... paper? 


What other product serves you so often so many ways? 


INTERNATIONAL _s PAPER 








ice KetsMeeed-mE-belemaet-Seemred VOUr printed pieces... 

.. specify Oakleaf 
Cover. Here is paper 
with obvious character—with texture 


you can feel. Oakleaf Cover combines 





extreme toughness with outstanding 


SE - 4M IPH 






printing qualities. Embossed finish, coated 
one side, in white, ivory, gray, green, 

blue. Smooth finish, coated two sides, 

in white and ivory. Whether you're 


preparing a catalogue, annual 


2-COLOR HARRIS LT! 42 X 58, 18 UP SHEETWI 


report, insert, folder, menu, 
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brochure or announcement... 


ON 


if you want a top quality job, 


be sure to specify— 


oakleaf 
cover 


(smooth or embossed finishes) 


ON A. M. COLLINS WHITE EMBOSSED OAKLEAF COVER 10 PT 
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Other fine coated 
specialty papers by A. M. Collins 


(Division of international Paper Co.) 


Buckra Duplex Old Spanish 
Castilian Rippletuf 
Damascan Tough Check 
Fabratex Triflex 


your most dependable source of supply... 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
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Aesthetics, the rationale for commercialism. 


FINE ART LEADS TO FINE PROMOTIONS* 


* Both by 4 KLEB STUDIO 3W.46 N.Y.36.N.Y. CIRCLE 6.2847 
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Melior 
Italic 

Semi Bold 
Bold Cond. 


Melior meets all needs 
A simple yet distinguished design, 
equally at home in art books and 
industrial catalogues. There is a wide 
range of sizes in italic and roman semi 
bold, plus a condensed bold designed 
especially for narrow-column setting. 
Strong serifs and absence of extra-fine 
hairlines make the type durable in all its 
sizes, and even the smallest size(6 point) 
reproduces perfectly in all processes. 
Melior was designed for hand-setting 
as well as for composition on the 
Linotype, and both type designs are 


uniform with precise setwidth relation. 
Sole importers: 
Amsterdam Continental Types 
a and Graphic Equipment Inc. 
268 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y., SPring 7-4980 
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If a reader comes away from an ad 
dazzled by the art work, or agog 
over the alliteration, then that ad 
has not done its job! If the reader 
comes away determined to smoke 
Lucky Strikes, or eat Campbell’s 
Soup, or tune in ABC Television, 
then that ad has worked well. Then, 
and only then, is it a triumph for 
the Art Director and for the writer. 
The man whose title is Art Director 
... must accomplish his job as ad- 
vertising man and creative man 
before he begins to examine his 
prerogatives as an art director.” 
The relative independence which 
characterizes the general attitude 
of the free-lance Designer may at 
times affect his relationship with 
clients. Some clients who are dis- 
turbed by this find the teamwork 
Agencies develop with them much 
easier to take. 


B2% 


Tony Mandarino, young Art Direc- 
tor-Designer at BBDO, points out 
that, “my role for BBDO as a De- 
signer is well-illustrated by the 
work shown: by design I mean the 


Ad—Tony Mandarino 
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print potpourri continued 


creative aspect of art directorship. 
It is essential for me to have a close 
and emphatic relationship with the 
client as well as the copy writer. 
For then, I shall be in possession 
of all the vital factors that make 
an ad. This ideal set-up is one of 
the important trademarks of BBDO. 
“Tt’s of prime importance, I think, 
for any Designer to be receptive to 
the latest developments in the arts, 
commercial as well as academic. 
Utilizing the above factors to cre- 
ate an identity image through the 
means of graphic impact within 30 
seconds is my permanent task.” 


A , A 
So Ke Ke. 
At a Company 

Many large corporations increas- 
ingly recognize the importance of 
maintaining high graphic stand- 
ards, and are always on the look- 
out for Designers with ideals and 
courage which will contribute to 


RESEARCHING 
NEWSPAPERS 


TELEVISION 


- 


Booklet cover—Herb Rosenthal 


this end. These Designers need not 
have vast experience if they pos- 
sess fire and creativeness and 
potential. 

One such young graphic Designer 
who is succeeding in the corporate 
picture—witness his five-year ten- 
ure at CBS—is Herb Rosenthal, an 
Art Director for CBS-TV Spot Sales 
“At this point,” he says, “I would 
like to do more than good design 






















































THESE 
STATMASTERS 

ARE NOT 
FOR SALE 


They have been installed recently in 
progressive Ad Agencies and Art Services 
...at leading Typographers, Publishers, 
Printers, Lithographers and Department 
Stores, throughout the country. 

Their proud owners beam with delight 
over the tremendous savings, the 
phenomenal speed, the versatility, 
reproduction quality and sheer simplicity 
of this truly amazing all-in-one unit. 


IT’S A STAT CAMERA...COPY CAMERA... 
AN ENLARGER...A “LUCY” FOR TRACING... 
all incorporated in a fully equipped, 

compact and efficient darkroom! 


Why continue to pay high prices for poor 
quality, slow service, limited facilities, 

overtime and special service charges? 

The STATMASTER offers you freedom from 
“deadline” worries, greater efficiency, increased 
earnings for you and your clients, without 
capital investment or additional personnel. 
Now... ANYONE, without any knowledge of 
photography can make the sharpest, 

reproduction quality,Glossy or Matte STATS 
LITHO, HALF-TONE or SCREENED FILM... 
from Flat Copy ...or directly from Objects... 
Enlarged or Reduced (up to 350% in one shot). 
Negative or Positive (on any grade of paper or film) 
dried... ready to use... ina few minutes... 

for less than 10% of your present costs! 


YOU CAN OWN THE FABULOUS STATMASTER 
for as little as $230. down. (after that, it pays for itself) 
— includes accessories, installation and instruction. 


Come in for a thrilling demonstration or write for Free literature. 


STATMASTER CORP. 19 West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. * OXford 7-9240 


Factory: Miami, Florida 











STRATHMORE 


Expressive Papers 












are made in a broad range of kinds 
and prices to meet a wide variety 


of printing needs and requirements. 





STRATHMORE Paper Company 


West Spring field, Massachusetts 











































of 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
Announces the following 
additions to its staff 


Robert J. Berenson 


Photographer of unusual interest 


Haskell Goldberg 


Distinctive illustrator 


Bertram Goodman 
Award winning illustrator and 
painter with modern flair 


Sol LeWitt 

Prize winning painter 
and graphic designer 
John Urbain 


Creative layout man with — 
wide experience in promotional literature 


MUrray Hill 6-5740 


CHARLES W. NORTH STUDIOS INC. 
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print potpourri continued 


with relation to what I h-“e to sell. 
While eventually, I wou'd like to do 
art consulting, right now I prefer 
to do design thinking and broaden- 
ing my outlook wherever I can.” 

His philosophical view: “Some- 
where I read a Japanese saying 


May 1956 to 
May 1957 


1 





frequency of spt change 


o 1 3 


Herb Rosenthal 


that stated something to the effect 
that good art is well-designed, but 
the best art is spontaneous —it 
doesn’t matter how much work you 
put into it, just so it is spontan- 
eous. I agree with this.” 


The Free-Lancer 

There are still many designers who, 
for one reason or another do not 
react to the lure of the Agencies, 
Studios or Corporations, instead 
seeking the independence of the 
free-lancer. 

One such “comer” is Cliff Condak, 
28-year-old Designer with a _ big 
portfolio (represented by Lester 
Rossin Associates) who works in 
terms of an ideal: 

“First and foremost, a Graphic De- 


(Potpourri continued on page 58) 
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All color lithographers have access to the 
same paper sources, use similar inks, and em- 
ploy skilled craftsmen, and all claims of 
superiority must be examined in this light. To 
do fine quality color work, particularly on short 
notice, one must eliminate at the start diffi- 
culties that are inherent in the lithographic 
process. 


A major difficulty is excess humidity in the 
summer and overly dry air in the winter. We 
have found that with the rigid maintenance 
of 50% relative humidity in our platemaking 
and pressroom, we are able to maintain a 


VAM 


weather _ 


uniformly high printing quality throughout 
the year. Losses from paper and film materials 
going out of size, and related evils due to 
changes of temperature and humidity are 
eliminated. 


Twenty-five tons of custom designed air 
conditioning per press, and 500,000 B.T.U.’s of 
steam hourly are available to handle maximum 
work loads, providing 100% control even dur- 
ing peak rushes and adverse weather. 


Why not call Mr. Barnes now at AL 5-5170. 
He will be happy to answer your inquiry. 


The illustration shows a recording temperature and humidity monitor, one 
of the many devices that unsleepingly serve our system of Quality Control. 


Barnes Press, Inc. 233 Spring Street, New York 13, N. Y. ALgonquin 5-5170 


Fine Color Lithography for 42 years. Newest model four-color and two-color presses. 
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A dynamic new force 
giving shape and substance to \ 
the surging American economy 
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AMERICA’S GRAPHIC DESIGNER 


In this land that has doubled its population since 1900—now past the 175 million mark, 
40 million since the start of World War II... 


In this land that has 75% more money to spend now than 10 years ago—(after taxes) 
$171 billion in 1947, $298 billion in 1957... 


In such a land of a fast-increasing population, with fast-increasing monies to spend, 

it is obvious that the ground for further progress is a fertile one. It owes its present 
progressive, creatively grounded status in large part to the Graphic Designer... who has 
reached into all corners of our way of living to point out new avenues of thought, 
expression and method. With his carefully and creatively conceived graphic solutions, 

he has worked for and has earned understanding and acceptance. 


One way to gain an understanding of the enormity of this communicator’s task is to consider 
some of the areas in which he contributes. 


ADVERTISING 

Take advertising, for example. Twenty years ago two billion dollars were spent on advertising; 
last year the total was nearly 101, billion. This, of course, is reflected in growth of 
Advertising Agencies. Whereas in 1944 there were only two Agencies billing over $51 million, 
today there are sume 19 billing at least that, and several went over the $100 million mark. 


DIRECT MAIL 


Direct mail, another wide-reaching area in which the Graphic Designer contributes 
extensively, has been and continues to be a gigantic business. In the past decade, for instance, 
the money put into direct mail has quadrupled. The Graphic Designer has given great 
impetus to this most challenging field, where one piece vies with the next for attention. 


TELEVISION 


One of the newest mediums for the Graphic Designer, television, has developed into an 
exciting and fruitful venture. The future certainly holds promise, too, particularly 
color television. Of the 505 commercially operated stations, 322 have color facilities. 


*Definition of Graphic Designer: What job title the 

Designer is given varies in actual name and, to a degree, the 
work he performs. He may be the Graphic Designer (as 

an “independent” or working for a design group), a 

consultant only, an Art Director (as for an Advertising Agency 
or an Art Studio), a Creative Supervisor, etc. 

He may be a Designer only, not an Art Director, if the 

Designer is thought of as conceiving a design solution, 

the Art Director as directing and followinga it 

through. More often he is both Designer and Art Director. 

He may work either on or off the board, some of the time or always. 
PRINT’s use of the term Graphic Designer 

throughout the issue means he is the conceptualizer, the 
creative leader in all of the graphics... 

Whether at the point of creation or preparing a mechanical. 











Designers who handle television work... commercials, signatures, etc.... have a vast 
responsibility in their hands, particularly when the thinking is in terms of the size of the 
audience being reached. Only one or two percent of the U.S. population is beyond the 
range of TV; and of that area which does receive, 85% of the homes do have TV sets. 


MOVIE INDUSTRY 


The moving picture industry has been capturing the interest and attention of more and more 
Graphic Designers. Not too long ago facts and figures pointed out that the industry was 
suffering financially. Viewers took to this new wonder, television, and either the movies would 
have to be improved somehow, or the era of that industry would fade away. 

The threat was that real, but the movie industry met the challenge: One of the ways it solved 
the problem was by calling on the Designers to put new vitality and depth into its product. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


The printing and publishing industries have also felt the hand of progress. For instance, 
more than nine times as many books have been sold in the last 20 years as previously. 
And newspapers, periodicals, house organs—printing in general—show a 

consistent upward trend through the years. 


PACKAGING 


Compiled statistics on packaging are as yet relatively nonexistent, but an educated guess 
takes the industry into the billions for both packaging and design. Recent years have seen a 
tremendous boom in packaging, because the need for package design has been recognized 

as an important aid in sales... thanks again largely to the Designer and his effective work. 
No longer a minor tool, the entire gamut of printing processes has been turned over to 
packaging. Its growth has therefore become inevitable. There has followed, too, the development 
of many materials into packages—apart from paper and paper products—now the 

aluminum foil, glassine and greaseproof papers, acetate, polyethelene, vinyls, etc. 

There is another never-ending list of challenges for the Graphic Designers. 


POINT-OF-PURCHASE 


The second of the follow-throughs on advertising—point-of-purchase—often commands more 
than 10% of an advertising budget. It is now a multi-million dollar business, and its role 
as an extremely vital one to sales, will be challenging the Designer more and more. 


MASS ACCEPTANCE 


Here, then, has been a brief look into some of the major work areas of the Graphic Designer. 
The need for him in these fields is uncontested... if it ever was. It has taken years, 

though, for him to develop, not as a powerful communicator which he’s always been, but as a 
recognized and accepted entity, thinker, creator in himself. He has had to fight, 

step by step, to get some new idea or treatment accepted. Salesmen, of course, are always 
looking for tools that will help sell. If the salesmen didn’t understand modern art, 

they did discover that it nonetheless markets the product. This meant they had to turn to the 
person who understood this art: the Designer, the artist. Thus what began as a coterie 


acceptance became mass acceptance. 
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GRAPHIC DESIGNER ...IN PRINT 


In this issue of PRINT the Graphic Designer is examined both in terms of the various design 
solutions he creates and the way in which he works (e.g.: job title) plus a look at some 
background, the influences, which contribute to the makings of a Designer. 


“INDEPENDENT” DESIGNER 


We see the Graphic Designer first as an “independent”— as the free-lancer, consultant, 

or member of a design group. Many of the Graphic Designers prefer this independence: 
they have much more client contact, more control over the graphics, and they can...if they 
choose... contribute to as many areas as they desire. The dramatic list of “independent” 
Designers reflects great accomplishments in the field. Work of some of these Designers who 
undertake the tremendous range of graphic opportunities is shown in this article written 

by Lester Beall, one of the deans of graphic and industria] design. 


IN THE ART STUDIO 


The Art Studios, second focus in this issue as another area in which the Graphic Designer 
works, realized their biggest first successes in Chicago over 30 years ago. The “silent service” 
as some term it, the Art Studio with its staff of versatile Designers has grown from a 

single service, such as lettering or illustration, into the now usually expected complete service. 
The Art Studio copy material was provided by Hector Doneri of Fenga, Doneri, Jack Seiden 
of Designers 3, and Tony Granados of Mel Richman, Inc., in New York. 


IN THE AGENCY 


An important change in the role of the Art Director at the Advertising Agencies is pointed out 
in an article by Paul Smith, President of Calkins and Holden, Inc. No longer does he 

merely direct art, as his title implies, but he functions in most cases as would the Designer: 
he is now the conceptualizer. But whatever his title, he by and large functions as the 

creator concerned with both design and copy, usually “above” the board rather than “on”’ it. 


THE TYPE DESIGNER 


The Type Designer, like the Graphic Designer, must be considered at the same time, 

for both contribute heavily to the same end. Today, in fact, many Type Designers are actually 
Graphic Designers who come upon particular typographic needs in their work and design 

a letter accordingly. Freeman “Jerry” Craw, Vice President and Art Director of 

Tri-Arts Press, brings his knowledge as a designer of,type to bear on the modern-day 

Type Designer, his influences, his results. 


THE DESIGNER’S EDUCATION 


The education of the Graphic Designer is reviewed in two articles: one, a run-down on 
today’s design school, their thinking and programming, and some of the students’ work; 
second, an article pointing up the influences of modern art on the Graphic Designer. 
Egbert Jacobson, retired Design Director at the Container Corporation of America, who 
handles this article, points out these influences and their effects. 

Testimony that good design is indeed good business appears in a symposium in which 
executives of four companies explain what graphic design has done for their 

respective companies. This, after all, is the Designer’s test. ‘Rounding out the issue is 
“PRINT Personality” featuring Ben Shahn who last month received the A.I.G.A. 1958 
Award as Designer of the Year. 
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The graphic designer at work... 


the “independent”: 


His primary concern Is 
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By Lester Beall, Designer or forms, is, in the eyes of more and 
more segments of business manage- 
ment, identified with the Designer— 
whether he be an independent or a 
member of a design group. Twenty- 
five years ago, or for that matter, 
even 20 years ago, this was not true. 
Instead, the ‘designer’ was then 
thought of, in most instances, as one 
associated with type or book design. 
However, today the Graphic De- 
signer, through his primary concern 
with the “creation” rather than the 
mechanical production of graphics, 
has become ever consciously aware 
of his role as the creative and inte- 
grating force that shapes the ideas 
we absorb and the products we see 
and use. 

Furthermore, the experienced De- 
signer knows that it is not just 
enough to “shape” a graphic concept 
but he must project or sell it. Hence, 
he does not believe in just “putting 
things together” based on a cursory 
anlsalel health and insensitive analysis of a graphic 
problem and thereby demonstrate 
action solely by formulae. It is here 
that he often differs from the 
Agency Art Director, who is only 
too frequently pressured into falling 
back on some previously successful 
answer—even though the problem 
at hand may be completely unrelated 
to source material. The successful 
Graphic Designer is, in short, in- 
spired to create—and to make every 
effort to see that his creation reaches 
out to the viewer with meaning. 


bip 





But first of all, the Graphic Designer 
is interested in securing the oppor- 
tunity of projecting the graphic an- 
swer he feels is the inspired and 
potentially successful one for the 
specific management or advertising 
problem under consideration. To 
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the Martin-Oriando tacility, with tranepor 
tation provided to sult your convenience. 











George Tscherny 

George Tscherny summed up his thoughts 
about free-lance designing succinctly as 
follows: 

“My own activities reflect very much the 
activities of most free-lancers/consultants. 
It ranges from pure consultation, to teach- 
ing design, to practicing design on a great 
diversity of accounts. 

This wide range of activities is rarely en- 
joyed by Agency Designers, nor by De- 
signers employed directly in industry, whose 
experiences are limited to one particular 
industry. 

It is this wide range of activity, plus the 
independence that all self-employment 
brings, which attracts a constant stream of 
designers to free lancing. 

The stream is constant, because | do not 
find the position of free-lance Designer a 
very static one. If he is not successful, he 
will give it up in favor of a staff position. 
If he is successful, he will find it difficult 
to maintain his one-man status. He will hire 
one assistant, then two, and soon another 
organization is born. 


| wonder therefore whether the free-lance 
Designer/Consultant shares the increased 
stature which the profession has achieved. 
| wonder if he is not an anachronism.” 


Lester Beall 

Lester Beall has pretty much run the gamut 
in design all over America, and, for that 
matter, all over the world. His own ideas on 
the roll of the free-lance Designer are ex- 
pressed in the article accompanying these 
illustrations. We presume that to as great 
a degree as is possible, these ideas, ex- 
pressed by a man of honesty and individu- 
ality, are those that dominate the thinking 
at Dumbarton Farm, which is ‘peopled’ by 
Jersey cows and Cheviot sheep in addition 
to the Lester Beall Design Group. 


Saul Bass 

The approach of Saul Bass, Design Con- 
sultant, has been expressed in his words 
before in these pages of previous issues. 
The rationale behind the graphic relevancy 
of the recreational design shown here has 
been expressed in these words: 

“Il seem to enjoy working on a variety of 
problems. But actually, one creative prob- 
lem helps me solve another. The underlying 
ideas and emotions of one problem can 
validly be related to another. 

In other words, the basic research for each 
design problem can apply to all problems. 
Only the ingredients and techniques vary. 
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him, each assignment or project is 
a distinctly different problem con- 
ditioned in each case by distinctly 
different factors. And today, more 
and more designers are, receiving 
the confidence of management and 
Advertising Agencies relative to 
their participation in solving a 
varied list of visual problems. This 
is particularly discernible in indus- 
try’s recognition of the part played 
by the Designer in setting up and 
implementing corporate identifica- 
tion programs. Here his awareness 
of the forces of integration, his ob- 
jectivity plus his ability to clearly 
impute to the program a segment of 
his own creative individuality makes 
the Designer singularly indispen- 
sable for this type of management 
endeavor. 


How did this come about? 


One factor that has increased the 
role of the Designer is that he has 
effectively sold his attitude of con- 
stant and intuitive experimentation 
as opposed to allowing himself to be 
“researched” into and out of all the 
so-called answers. The fact that he 
is, in effect, often a pioneer in his 
approach to serious graphic prob- 
lems does not mean he is a gambler. 
Indeed, his concepts are created 
against a background of experience 
in bringing to forceful use an intui- 
tive approach to his work plus the 
cold logic that his efforts must suc- 
cessfully reach out to people. 


A second factor in the increasing 
importance of the independent De- 
signer is the change in role of the 
Agency Art Director. For as he has 
turned to the executive level more 
and more has he turned over the 
problems of design to others—often 
the free-lance Designer or design 
group. In the past, the Agency Art 
Director sought the help of the De- 
signer only too often as a last resort, 
when all other solutions seemingly 
failed. 

Today’s Designer stirs and keeps 
alive the creative aspects of any and 
all types of business and, assuredly, 
no business, whether it be the adver- 
tising business or the business of 
making shoes, can afford to be with- 
out him, for the Designer has proved 
time and time again that good de- 
sign is good business. wwe 


The twelve great Italian virtuosi known as I Musici 
will return to America in 1958-59. On previons visits 
‘hey established themselves unforgettably as the very 
veincarnation of the perfection, elegance and euber. 
ince that were the glory of 17th & 18th century Haly 
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George Nelson 

Of the role of the Graphic Designer today 
as they see it at George Nelson and Com- 
pany, Mr. Nelson has this to say: 

The Role ‘‘is by no means a single, simply 
described role. It is true, | believe, that a 
main function of virtually all his work is 
based on a sales requirement... 


“Over and above this quite obvious condi- 
tion, there is the fact that the Graphic 
Designer’s work must sometimes be care- 
fully coordinated with other efforts, and | 
believe that this is perhaps the newest of 
the many situations in which the Graphic 
Designer has found himself. 

In the field of corporate identity where we 
have been working for the past dozen years, 
it has become increasingly clear that unless 
the program is conceived as a whole, it will 
not be successful.” 


Jack Wolfgang Beck and Carl Ramirez 

Jack Wolfgang Beck and Carl Ramirez are 
partners in their own new free-lance firm. 
The work shown here is a product of this 
partnership; and one of the feelings that 
motivate it has been stated this way: 

“Although we see no design trend in one 
direction, there is an acknowledgment by 
industry of the Consultant/Designer/Art 
Director that was lacking a few years ago. 
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“Management’s recognition has created a 
place in their organizations for the consult- 
ant designer and added a new word on 
Madison Avenue: ‘corporate image.’ This 
progressive thinking by top management 
will obviously create advertising that will, 
in itself, be a new trend.” 


Bob Gill 

“My role as a Graphic Designer, surely, is 
not unique because there haven't been any 
new developments in graphics since the 
30's.” 


This is the provocative beginning of a state- 


ment from Bob Gill. He continues, ‘Now, 
as then, some Designers have a sort of 
‘delicatessen store’ philosophy. They exist 
to please . . . Gingerly, they stand behind 
their drawing tables dispensing gimmicks, 
schemes and styles by the pound. Of course 
the customer is always right. 


“And then there are other Designers. They 
are constantly stimulated and challenged 
by the client's problems . . . They are not 
interested in what the client wants... 
only in what will best serve his needs. And 
isn’t this, in the final analysis, what gives 
greatest meaning to our profession to both 
Designer and client, a problem solved beau- 
tifully and intelligently.” 


Will Burtin 

Will Burtin, whose 24 ft. by 12 ft. repre- 
sentation of one-half of a full human blood 
cell is shown here, has pointed out one of 
the biggest contributing factors to the in- 
creased importance of the Graphic Designer. 
This is, that he has impressed himself in- 
creasingly upon the world of management 
as a result of growing persuasiveness 
through becoming more and more articulate. 


As a further result, Mr. Burtin points out, 
“The better knowledge business has of 
active visual communication has brought a 
new design appreciation . . . Design speaks 
to the salesman. He listens. He talks to the 
President” about what works and, “‘usually 
that becomes law. It has been thought that 
‘copy’ was selling, was force; but now 
design also emerges as force . . . The De- 
signer is now seen as the fellow who re- 
solves the problem and is thus respected. 
“The Designer is the one who has urged the 
scientific dimension .. . This brings thinking 
and doing in three-dimension . . . This gives 
a new design concept and aids even the 
technological growth of companies.” 


Hap Smith 

The work of Design Comm (Design for Cor- 
porate Communication), directed by Hap 
Smith is based on the principles outlined by 
Mr. Smith in this statement: 








“Professional design activities can be mean- 
ingfully discussed as three orientations: 
product, architecture, and communication— 
each with its characteristic core of history, 
science, technology, implementation .. . 
But it has been our experience that, if 
isolated, the ‘different’ approaches will pro- 
vide distinguishable design solutions. The 
communication designer’s business is to 
spearhead maximal visual solutions for 
organizational objectives which are, more 
than anything else, matters of mass-pro- 
duced information: The ‘designed item’ 
could be architectural prototypes or prod- 
ucts as well as advertising, packaging, 
business forms, etc. 


“We believe that the communication de- 
signer’s most critical contribution is the 
design of the company identification system 
. . . Inherently, it would seem, this could 
be most effectively accomplished by an 
external organization.” 


Such diverse items as a trademark and a 
reception lobby “must communicate some- 
thing about the company involved and this 
‘something’ must in all cases be the same 
thing . . . The problem, therefore, is to 
establish an underlying spirit and attitude 
which would have to be fully agreed upon” 
by everybody concerned. 
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Looking back to the not too distant 
past of the advertising business as 
a whole and the art end in particu- 
lar, there can be seen a definite mark 
of advancement—far now from the 
pretty girl head and baby illustra- 
tions era. The bullets, cartouches, 
panels, balloons, dotted lines and 
arrows have, for the most part, 
joined the founding fathers in their 
smug oval frames. 

There have been many improve- 
ments and developments which have 
contributed to a new art approach 
and appreciation. Certainly the Art 
Studios have played an effective and 
important role, that is true enough 
... but it is also true that the suc- 
cessful Art Studios which have 
paced the field and helped establish 
standards have been sparked in 
large part by their Art Director- 
Graphic Designers. That is because 
these men are, for the most part, 
that unusual combination of mer- 
chandiser, businessman, and de- 
signer... with a sound understand- 
ing of all the tools of his trade. 


He usually feels equally at home at a 
plans-board meeting, brainstorming 
session, client conference, and a 
drawing board. He might reject a 
poor copy theme and suggest a bet- 
ter one. He might discard the major 
headline in a campaign theme and 
throw the spotlight on the third sen- 
tence in the second paragraph, if he 
thinks that will get the point across 
more imaginatively. He’ll point out 
the most dramatic vantage spot for 
the illustrator or photographer to 
get the most out of a composition 
and he’]] breathe a spark of life into 
a dull, dead photo or illustration by 
cropping and positioning it cre- 
atively. 
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He is the craftsman who can make 
the visual appearance of a message 
reflect—to a pre-selected audience— 
the precise mood desired. He can 
give it reserve, dignity, hard-sell, 
soft-sell, impact or what-have-you. 
This may sound like quite a chore. 
Nonetheless, this is his job. 


Since advertising and sales promo- 
tion are printed salesmanship, the 
Art Director-Graphic Designer in 
the Art Studio must realize that get- 
ting his message across takes pri- 
mary concern—a creative procedure, 
yet within the framework usually 
given to him. It not only requires 
getting the message to the reader 
quickly and convincingly to make 
him buy, but freshly and intriguing- 
ly to make him look at the message 
in the first place. 


Some Art Studios want their Art 
Director-Graphic Designer flexible 
enough to shift from one type of 
account to another, with the same 
sense of design prevailing. Other 
Art Studios prefer a man who has 
developed a specialty—who is an 
expert in a given area. In both, he 
is expected to perform a workman- 
like job, respecting the individual 
problems rather than thinking in 
terms of the storybook conception 
of the artist. Certain Studios de- 
velop those talents in existing per- 
sonnel. 


It goes without saying, then, that 
the Art Studio Art Director-Graphic 
Designer must not only be as cre- 
atively grounded as all other artists- 
designers, but must also be able to 
direct the advertising efforts of 
others. For instance, many a good 


advertising or graphic piece has suf- 
fered because the mechanical board 
man didn’t have the aesthetic feel to 
balance the fractions of an inch be- 
tween type, illustration, photo, and 
other elements that go into the ad. 
Ads can be killed, too, when layout 
men put the accent on the wrong 
syllable, making it look artistically 
good, but playing up the wrong 
point in the copy message. Good art 
direction will prevent such errors 
of judgment. No schools can teach 
the designer this. There are no short 
cuts. It simply requires hard work, 
considerable experience, a careful 
analysis of the message. 


Art Studio operations and oppor- 
tunities wiil differ to an extent, 
based on such as Studio size, pur- 
pose, service. Some Art Studio men 
feel that the Studio Art Director- 
Graphic Designer has a greater 
opportunity to meet, know, and un- 
derstand a client’s needs than does 
the Advertising Agency’s Art Direc- 
tor, who usually has to go through 
channels. This is not to imply that 
all Art Studio personnel have the 
chance—or want the opportunity— 
to meet the client directly. The fact 
is some artists don’t have the make- 
up to handle contact work. They 
would, instead, prefer working in 
the Studio, alone or as a team. 

The responsibilities of the Studio’s 
Art Director-Graphic Designer, 
then, are numerous and serious and 
rewarding. Indications are that op- 
portunities in this field for the ‘art 
director’s art director” are enor- 
mous... that the Art Studios, in the 
over-all field, represent great poten- 
tial, quite in line with the growing 
need and use of advertising and 
graphic design. eae 


Monogram Art Studio, Inc. 
“The Designer is no longer looked upon as a 
necessary evil,” says Frank Mayo, Art Director at 
Monogram Art Studios. “Management is more 
and more conscious of the need for Designers to 
Create a mood, a styling, a flavor to the 
corporate image. 


“Because of more selective and competitive 
markets, the greater is the craving (of management) 
for vitality, freshness, personality, creativeness 

in layout—the greater is management's ‘awareness 
of the designer’s function,’ the greater is the 

need realized for a closer relationship and 
understanding between management and the 
designer,” he says. 


Typical of the creative Monogram—and Mr. Mayo’s 
—approaches is the ad for Life Magazine. 
(1) Art Director at Life was Hugh Bailey. 


Chartmakers, Inc. 

“If a Designer just stays on the board and never 
follows through with a job, he may lose a lot of 
valuable experience. At Chartmakers, we follow a 
job through to production and, therefore, gain 
additional experience,” comments Joseph O’Hehir, 
Art Director at Chartmakers. 


This diversity of opportunity he finds a big 
advantage, helping his growth as a Designer. 

The example of his work (2) is from an educational 
booklet for the Institute of Life Insurance 
designed for use in high school mathematics 
Classes. 


Lester Rossin Associates 

For any Art Studio to grow and be any true 

help to client or agency it must be able to give 
them what they don’t already have in their 

own organization in terms of creativity from the 
lowest paste-up to the highest design. 


This is the premise under which the operations 
of Lester Rossin Associates are conducted; 
and the work of Hoot von Zitzewitz (3) isa 
strongly evocative example of what they mean. 


Design is the basis of creative illustration and 
typography for this artist and this studio. 

For them, “Whatever the medium, message or 
technique only a heightened sense of design 
will raise the work from craftsmanship to the 
level of art.” 


Norman M. Graber Art Associates 


“The Graphic Designer can be the most creative 
artist in the field of visual communication,” 
says Norman Graber, who added parenthetically: 
Unfortunately, much depends on the education 
of the client... a very controversial point. 


“The most gifted artist can be the poorest 

Graphic Designer if his efforts fail to communicate, 
whether it is to sell or be informative . .. 
Satisfaction with his work is utmost, but the 
Designer can never lose sight of his responsibility 
to client and reader alike. This sense of 
responsibility should not become mental handcuffs. 
The truly creative artist will never stop 
experimenting and will always keep in mind 

the delicate balance between sterile, uninformative 
designs and total communication, which in 

turn can be as fresh and. new as the Designer can 
create,” he says. The record album (4) cover is 

Mr. Graber’s design. 
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America’s expanding economy, it 
By RALPH ECKERSTROM, seems important to state the aims 
Director, Department of Design, and define the functions upon which 
Container Corporation of America he must base his influence. At the 
risk of seeming presumptuous, one 
could say that in the general sense, 
the Designer’s aims are outlined for 
him in these statements taken from 
The Transformations of Man by 
Lewis Mumford: “What is signifi- 
cant about an economy is not the 
quantity of goods consumed, but 
the ratio of consumption to cre- 
ativity. ... Without human criteria 
of development, as a basis for hu- 
man designs, expansion in any form 
is meaningless. Quantification 
demands qualification.” Art, as a 
significant “human criteria of de- 
velopment,” is one of these qualifi- 
cations. 








Actually, however, from a practi- 
cal standpoint, if the Designer 
fulfills his function, we do not need 
to evaluate an entire economy to 
find justification for the integra- 
tion of art and industry. The speci- 
fic function of the Designer in 
industry is to bring that creative 
factor called design to industry and 
to its customers. The Designer is 
hired to watch over the still fragile 
association between art and indus- 
try; and, as a representative of the 
world of art, he brings the contri- 
butions of the arts to industry for 
the benefit of all. His creative ‘ef- 
forts constitute a major contribu- 
tion, for it is quite possible that 
artistic creativity will, in the near 
future, play a key role in company 
success or failure. 





Container Corporation of America. 


This is not meant to under-evaluate 
the contributions of art to industry 
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that have been made up to the pres- 
ent. We know that art is already 
being used by industry in many 
ways. Sometimes it is reflected in 
the hard and soft sell of advertis- 
ing. Sometimes it modifies the 
product and/or its package. Some- 
times it provides entertainment for 
the president and vice president. 
Sometimes it changes the profit or 
loss. 


Frequently, however, it does not 
exist at all. Too often, it is regarded 
as a necessary evil brought in from 
some strange other world. Almost 
as an intruder, art, and its applica- 
tions for industry, stands now 
where the application of science 
stood in its relation to industry 100 
years ago. In such a position, the 
use of art is still a new frontier 
for industry. 


When Is Art Useful? 
How does it fit into the picture? 
From the strictly practical view- 
point of the business man, where 
does it make itself useful? 


Let us take the problem facing in- 
dustry of the stultifying basic 
similarity of competing products. 
In a competitive system such as 
ours, where the same basic mate- 
rials are available to all manufac- 
turers, where essentially the same 
equipment and production methods 
are used throughout an industry, 
and where dissemination of knowl- 
edge makes every technological in- 
novation subject to immediate imi- 
tation, the only real advantage one 
company may have over its compe- 
titors is its resources for creativity. 
Symptomatic of the lack of real 
difference is the frantic, excessive, 
and often ridiculous use of the 
word NEW in product advertising. 
Insignificant details are found 
which can be proclaimed as NEW, 
hoping that this will somehow set 
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one product apart from another. 
This widespread use of NEW is 
obviously self defeating. 

We see then, that in most product 
categories there are many manu- 
facturers producing essentially the 
same product. Too often there is 
added to this lack of distinction 
the factor of hackneyed packaging 
and promotion. 

Manufacturers should recognize 
that in many product categories, 
packaging and promotion are the 
only areas left in which to establish 
any distinction for his product. 
Here he should be limited only by 
the creative ability of his De- 
signers and the parallel creativity 
in his judgment of their ideas. The 
result, in a hotly contested compe- 
titive race, may well mean success 
or failure for his company. 


Also, too many companies are hard- 
bound in their use of the techniques 
with which they try to build their 
own institutional distinction. It is 
paradoxical that this fear or hesi- 
taney in trying the unconventional 
is dominant, even while every com- 
pany is apparently seeking that 
unique idea in product, package, 
or promotion which will provide 
them with a competitive advantage. 


Science Has Been Utilized 
Do they realize that the unique idea 
in product, package, or promotion 
can be the result of creativity which 
is essentially their own private 
property ? Apparently, as far as the 
product itself is concerned, they do. 
Industry has claimed the skills of 
science for this purpose. The wide- 
spread establishment of company 
science-oriented research programs 
is elaborate testimony to the value 
placed on scientific creativity and 
the esteem in which it is held. Such 
centers do provide the company 
with technological improvements 


which may give them a temporary 
lead over their competition. And, 
there is no doubt, that scientific 
research groups have been respon- 
sible for great progress benefitting 
the sponsoring company and its 
customers. 


But, formal programs for fostering 
scientific creativity have seldom 
been paralleled by even the barest 
investigation of artistic creativity. 
While industry may recognize the 
advantages stemming from creative 
research and subsequent applica- 
tion of science, they too often 
ignore the tangible results which 
can accrue to them from the crea- 
tive research and subsequent appli- 
cation of art. These tangible results 
can, on the whole, be achieved with 
far less cost. Elaborate science-type 
laboratories are not basic to require- 
ments of artistic creativity. 

It should be mentioned here that 
scientific creativity revolves around 
verifiable laws and_ systemitized 
knowledge. Artistic creativity, on 
the other hand, without this famil- 
iar kind of system is often without 
obviously calculable results and 
therefore seems to be outside the 
successful routines of industry. Ac- 
tually, of course, it is this no-limit- 
to-the-imagination, no-planned- 
order aspect of art that is its un- 
assailable strength and attraction. 
It is the influence of this strength 
and attraction which industry so 
sorely needs. 


It might be said that, for industrial 
purposes, there is just mo compari- 
son between the substantial and 
“saleable’’ achievements of science 
and the elusive contributions of art. 
No such comparison is now possible 
or even justifiable. This is particu- 
larly true when art in industry is 
epitomized by the sculptured tail fin. 
It will remain true as long as there 
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are instances of a company vice 
president seeing fit to overrule the 
Designer by demanding that four 
useless holes or a strip of chrome 
be added here or there in order to 
gain what he thinks will be added 
sales appeal. 

The classic and tiresome case of the 
American automobile serves as an 
example here. It seems a reasonable 
assumption that the foreign car 
would have made no significant im- 
pact on the American market if the 
American companies had encour- 
aged true artistic creativity to op- 
erate within their programs for the 
manufacture and promotion of their 
products. This creativity could have 
provided distinctly different solu- 
tions than the chrome-covered me- 
chanized mansions offered us—solu- 
tions more reflective of the function 
of the automobile. When design is 
merely an additive, there comes a 
time when you have to stop and 
start all over again with the basic 
form. 

A Limitless Reservoir 

The suggestion is made then, that 
artistic creativity, dignified by the 
advantages of wider understanding 
and greater support, is truly the 
limitless reservoir which can pro- 
vide another important (and 
possibly more valuable) route in 
industry’s search for profitable uni- 
queness in product, package, and 
promotion. 


It is further suggested that creative 
art in industry can provide this 
profitable uniqueness which is so 
seriously lacking and, at the same 
time, offer greater functional, emo- 
tional, and aesthetic satisfaction for 
all concerned — than industry and 
science can provide without it. This 
is the sound basis for the Designer’s 
broadening influence in the Ameri- 
can economy. 
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However, having a basis for influ- 
ence and being able to exert that 
influence, are two distinctly differ- 
ent propositions. How does the De- 
signer effect his influence in indus- 
try ? The Designer in industry’s role 
is to supply the comprehensive re- 
sults of artistic creativity to serve 
the needs of his company. He may 
do this as the result of his own cre- 
ative work or through the guidance, 
evaluation, and acceptance of the 
creative efforts of others working 
for him. 


Hopefully, he is throughout a sort 
of aesthetic conscience for his com- 
pany as well. It is this latter role 
which may well constitute his most 
significant influence on the company 
and on the economy. In this respect, 
he works inside and outside the 
company trying to increase the un- 
derstanding of and the appreciation 
for design and the essential and 
fundamental creativity for which it 
stands. The competent Designer will 
want his work to receive interested 
and knowledgeable attention by 
those who initiate and review his 
work. If, in the course of carrying 
out this function, he can also stimu- 
late creative thinking in others 
within his organization, he is mak- 
ing a substantial contribution to 
the health and well-being of his 
company. 


“One of the self-limiting facts in- 
deed, about the development of post- 
historic [present] culture is that on 
its own principles it must create 
slot-machine minds, which admit 
only the prescribed coin before it 
ejects the uniform, collectively ap- 
proved product. In the long run, as 
certain great -corporate enterprises 
already begin to suspect, such uni- 
form organizations no longer create 
the kind of mind capable of direct- 
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ing them, since cowed conformists 
and routineers are unable to make 
the sort of creative decision that 
originally built the organization 
up ’’* 


Insight and Responsibility 
This over-all, continuing influence 
of the Designer in industry on his 
company is a facet of his position 
which sets his activity apart from 
that of the Consultant Designer. 
Also, by representing himself and 
his work more directly to his single 
client, he can have greater insight 
into the fundamental problems of 
his assignment and a greater feel- 
ing of responsibility than the Con- 
sultant Designer can have. Instead 
of working with an isolated piece 
here or there, he has the satisfaction 
of being involved in the whole puzzle 
that is the corporate identity. 


He does not produce only the trade- 
mark or the letterhead which deline- 
ates the corporate image. He works, 
as well, in innumerable minor areas, 
not often seen but nevertheless im- 
portant. (It is a paradox that when 
he does his best work, he may be 
doing so at the sacrifice of his own 
professional identity, at least, when 
compared to the Consultant De- 
signer. In contrast, the Consultant 
Designer may receive more profes- 
sional recognition simply because 
his name is associated with a 
greater number of design jobs which 
can be published.) 


It should be noted here that the Con- 
sultant Designer benefits from the 
long-range implications and impor- 
tance given to design when a com- 
pany places a permanent Designer 
on its staff. It means for him the 
presence of a colleague working to 


*The Transformations of Man, 
Lewis Mumford. 


establish an understanding for the 
Consultant’s valuable contribution 
to industry as a whole. 


Arthur N. BecVar, Manager of 
Product Planning and Appearance 
Design for the Major Appliance Di- 
vision of General Electric comments 
on this association. “When a Con- 
sultant Designer is retained by a 
company, it should be the head of 
the design department who recom- 
mends him. This can be a real ad- 
vantage since contacts with the com- 
pany can be directed to a sympathe- 
tic and understanding member of 
his profession. The corporation De- 
signer readily understands that the 
Consultant Designer will help him 
with the problem for which he was 
retained. He can facilitate the work 
and also save the time of the execu- 
tives of the company in the early 
stages. Similarly, if the Consultant 
Designer knows that the company 
has its own design staff and knows 
its functions and responsibilities, he 
can more effectively perform the job 
for which he was retained.” 


The corporation Designer can best 
serve as this creative influence, and 
his influence will be more vigorous 
and more valid if he has the curi- 
osity, desire, and initiative to 
broaden and enrich himself intellec- 
tually and aesthetically. His contin- 
uing education, along with that of 
the manufacturer and the consumer, 
can successfully guide the integra- 
tion of art and industry. 


Then the art of the products of 
industry, their packages, and their 
promotions will honestly portray 
the products and their uses in a 
manner which will reflect the 
period’s best artistic expression and 
highest sense of values. Then, we 
can say that the Designer’s “broad- 
ening influence” is truly being felt. 
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Arnold Varga 


By PAUL SMITH, President, 
Calkins and Holden, Ince. . 


The art director 


In the business field the word “Art” 
is a dirty word to many. It connotes 
to businessmen a flavor of the starv- 
ing, impractical artist who haunts 
and lives in the “Village.” Thus it is 
that the Art Director in the Adver- 
tising Agency is most concerned 
about his title, for fear of leaving a 
wrong impression with the very 
people he now consults with daily. 


So strong is this connotation that 
Art Directors have been discussing 
seriously the need to change their 
professional title to “visual engi- 
neer” or “graphic designer.” 


Not only is this more acceptable but 
it is more accurate. Years ago the 
agency Art Director did as the title 
suggests: he bought the art and di- 
rected the artist. Nowadays, espe- 
cially since the advent of photog- 
raphy, he has become the translator 
of the businessman’s point of view 
to the graphic artist, to the photog- 
rapher. And then he follows through, 
supervising this visual idiom which 
carries the advertiser’s message to 
the public. More and more he is be- 
ing called to the high level of busi- 
ness to work with management to 
help determine the whole broad 
spectrum of visual presentation. 
This is now definitely the Art Direc- 
tor’s arena. 


There are, of course, many kinds of 
Art Directors, some of whom are 
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still occasionally on the board ren- 
dering roughs or even more detailed 
comps. Advances in techniques 
which have broadened the range of 
graphics — as in graphic design it- 
self and photography — have in part 
acted to take the Art Director off 
the board and up to the executive 
level. More and more his concern 
now is with the over-all shape, form, 
and typographic design... call it the 
gestalt. This is his province. 
Obviously, then, there are certain 
prerequisites. The mature Art Di- 
rector must have an intimate knowl- 
edge of typography. If he doesn’t 
have the ability to draw, then he 
must have the ability to evaluate art, 
photography, design, typography, et 
al. A more recent qualification is to 
understand production techniques of 
television and film. 

Too, today it’s very important that 
the Art Director not only have sym- 
pathy for but facility for verbal ex- 
pression. This facility he needs in 
order that he work and sell confi- 
dently on the management level. 
And there is another charge. Copy 
and design are no longer at odds 
with one another, design is no long- 
er the end product. Now both work 
together to sell the product or create 
the image, as the case may be. It’s 
the Art Director’s job to coordinate 
and balance these elements success- 
fully. He can do this only if he has 
a copy-oriented approach. 


Still another qualification is the 
ability to recognize new techniques, 
new and exciting ideas, and incor- 
porate them to best advantage. There 
have been a number of technological 
developments in advertising, in 
graphic arts for that matter, 
through the years. Many of them 
have been credited to the Art Direc- 
tors. But I don’t think this is com- 
pletely or entirely accurate. Re- 
search and testing techniques, 
instead, seem to be the prime instru- 
ments which bring about new trends. 


Art has always followed technology. 
For example, photography has be- 
come a much used design tool be- 
cause of the development of new fast- 
color film, combined with the effec- 
tive researching done on it. Now 
this wasn’t an Art Director’s crea- 
tion, but he did recognize its poten- 
tial. And this he must do. He must 


Doyle, Dane, Bernbach 

An Art Director at Doyle, Dane, Bernbath in New York is different than 

an Art Director at other Agencies, says Robert Gage. He is in on the 
concept from the very beginning with the copywriter. “‘We have no layout 
artists here. We have, instead, Art Directors who turn out fresh ideas.” 
Wr. Gage says. 


The Art Director, he continues, has creative freedom, but he has, 

at the same time the responsibility to sell for his clients. There is no 
“precious” design work for Doyle, Dane, Bernbach, Mr. Gage 

points out. ‘‘An advertisement is more . . . it motivates people into 
buying the client’s goods. The Art Director is closer to the problem 
than elsewhere. He is briefed by the account man, | think, more 
thoroughly than at other Agencies and gets a better idea of the total 
picture, from beginning to end. This enables him and the copywriter to 
solve the problem more intelligently and makes for ads that are 

really ok'd by the client,’ he sums up. The Orbach ad, here, is an example 
of an ad, designed under this premise, by Mr. Gage. 
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You can see this dress at Ohrbach’s! 


And just wait till you wear it! They'll turn their backs on — sensational things for you? Rafts of em...all at priers squeezed 
everything else... and collect around you like crazy. Fact is, they so low... you can buy more! More satins, more leathers, more 
won't know what gets “em more: your beautiful dress...or the knits, more tweeds...more anything that makes you feel like 
smart girl inside! And smart the belle of the hall! Se dash 


you are, sweetic...every time by to Obrbach’s! Bring the guys 
you shop Ohrbach's! For where along too, They'll get great buys 
but at Olirbach’s can you always rT ac S in our Men's Shops... . every 
find sensational clothes that do thing from dinner jackets dowa! 
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Ogilvy, Benson and Mather 

Rollin C. Smith, Senior Vice President in charge 
of art at Ogilvy, Benson and Mather in New 
York, functions in a directive and creative way 
at his Agency . . . much as do top creative de- 
signers in most Agencies. The difference at this 
Agency is the way in which Mr. Smith and the 
other Art Directors at the same Agency (such 
as Gus Wavpotich on the Hathaway ad) work as 
they design .. . Mr. Smith points out. 


In the case of the Hathaway ad, Mr. Smith says, 
the layout is a type-written script, from which 
a photograph is taken — more or less on the 
spot. The Art Director-Designer and the copy- 
writer may work cooperatively or individually 
on the original (verbal) design: the ideas are 
then winnowed out until a series of projected 
advertisements seems Clearly outlined. The Art 
Director, fashion coordinator, and photographer 
work on the props and lighting to ensure that 
the results envisioned in the design process 
will, in fact, come about. 


Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove 

Arnold Varga’s free-lance work for Cox’s Depart- 
ment Store has served as ‘education’ for his 
work at Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove in Pitts- 
burgh, Mr. Varga explains. The ads, which began 
as a merchandising campaign, soon took on an 
institutional character in response to the store’s 
need to meet competition. In the preparation of 
the work, Mr. Varga worked closely with the 
newspaper. The four-color newspaper ad work 
was supervised directly by him. He believes 
that these experiences have been evocative for 
him because of the opportunity for expression 
involved which has stimulated his creativity. 


As Creative Art Supervisor for Ketchum, 
MacLeod and Grove, Mr. Varga is also Art Di- 
rector on the Alcoa “Forecast” series. He and 
Tom Ross, Senior Art Director for the same 
Agency, have shared the art directing task on 
the project, each contributing layouts and con- 
cepts to the series. 








N. W. Ayer & Son 

There is no doubt about the growing importance 
of the Art Director at N. W. Ayer & Son in 
Philadelphia, says Donald Kubly, Art Director. 
Like most all the Agencies, N. W. Ayer, Mr. 
Kubly continues, appreciates the fact that their 
business is primarily visual and that through 
good design and art direction can they obtain 
for their clients a better return on their ad- 
vertising investment. 


Mr. Kubly, who was Art Director on this DuPont 
ad, points out that “‘Our Agency believes that 
to get this good design and to get it on target, 
it is no longer enough for an Art Director to 
merely be a skilled artist. He must understand 
the business of advertising and be an important 
member of a creative team of advertising men. 
He must understand and is encouraged to 
actively contribute to the all-over advertising 
plan or strategy, the media selection, and the 
copy policy. 

“Only through this rounded knowledge can he 
most effectively and efficiently bring togethet 
the combined thinking of his agency into a 
visual form 
Bie 











Leo Burnett 

One of the most recent campaigns of the Leo 
Burnett Company in Chicago is this Kellogg 
new rooster package. It points up at a glance 
the contribution a Leo Burnett Art Director 
will make to a campaign. In this case, he was 
in on the combining of the old and familiar 
picture symbols with modern design forms to 
produce an appropriate image for the product. 
Family resemblance had to be considered, as 
did some realistic photography — plus a tie-in 
with the major Kellogg advertising of ‘Good, 
good morning.” This then, in from the inception 
of an idea and following through on all aspects 
of a campaign is the domain of the Art Director 
at the Leo Burnett Company. 
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keep abreast of these advances, eval- 
uate them and use them when and 
where they are suitable. 


Why these various changes in the 
role of the Art Director have oc- 
curred, and may continue to occur, 
must be noted partly as a normal 
growth movement in a youthful 
business, and partly as a result of 
the more mature relationship be- 
tween the client and the Advertising 
Agency. 


Advertisers, particularly the large 
ones, are very aware of the power 
of advertising. And the consumer is 
seemingly approving more and more 
of intelligent, visually ‘well pre- 
sented messages. The advertisers, 
then, who in the last five years or 
so have recognized that creativity is 
the basis, the motivation of all 
things, now is placing a serious re- 
sponsibility on the Advertising 
Agencies—thus on the Art Directors. 


With creativity as the basis, innova- 
tion then follows. The essence of in- 
novation is the ability to relate 
things previously unrelated. The 
good Art Director who has this abil- 
ity is the useful, successful one, the 
man who is performing an enormous 
and important task. eee 








RAND MALLY 


Calkins and Holden 

At Calkins and Holden in New York, the graphic 
aspect: of advertising plays an important part. 
Cary Neale, Executive Art Director, oversees the 
Agency's eight Art Directors. His job, as he 
sees it: “My main reason for being is to see 
that these eight men choose a direction and 
stay with it. . . that while they are encouraged 
to express individuality, they stay within the 
bounds of the Agency concept of sound ad- 
vertising.” 


Continuing, “We have very strong feelings here 
that art makes an enormous contribution to- 
ward advertising, but that the tail must not wag 
the dog, as the saying goes. Design must grow 
out of the problem and the product rather than 
an outside influence to enhance or decorate. 
‘We encourage the Art Director to use not only 
his hands and talent but his head, so that he 
designs material which is creatively exciting 
not just to himself, but to the potential con- 
sumer, and which, as a consequence, becomes 
an effective sales message. Conversely we do 
not believe good design ever ‘talks over the 
head’ of anyone, but establishes more effective 
communication.” Examples of this thinking in 
practice: the Rand McNally ad by Art Director 
Frank Burritt; Boeing ad by Art Director Wolf- 
gang Leischke. 


Rumrill Company 

At the Rumrill Company in Rochester, N. Y., the 
Art Director must be more than a talented 
creator of layout and design, the Agency points 
out. He is a businessman, a salesman. He must 
isolate the most important sales virtues of his 
product or service and translate them into eye- 
stopping, informative, persuasive advertising. 


He feels, and has empathy with the public to 
whom he is communicating. He understands 
their emotional needs and considers the eco- 
nomic and psychological climate when choos- 
ing his approach to selling. He is a watcher of 
trends in marketing and merchandising. He is 
a communicator with basic love of his own 
craft, and of the people to whom he is ex- 
pressing his client’s message. He is then — in 
the case of this ad for the Community Chest — 
Victor F. Boero, a Rumrill Art Director. 
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Community Chest-Red Cross Campaign of Sa 
Rochester and Monroe County ...May 1-12, 1958 y 
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Expressers of the 
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Today’s Type Designer must pro- 
duce letters which are useful to the 
Graphic Designer. With so much 
literature today showing illustration 
of machine-made products, it’s cer- 
tainly logical to use letter styles 
which relate to machine-age concepts 
rather than faces which don’t relate 
to the form of these products. 


But where did these faces come 
from, what makes these faces ex- 
pressive of our times? 


That there is a new art philosophy 
called modern—now largely accepted, 
even taken for granted — is probably 
due in large part to the public’s wide 
exposure to all the media, especially 
television. 

But the origin of this new thinking, 
which has profound effect on type 
and graphic design, has deep and 
branching roots. Perhaps the most 
important single force was the ma- 
chine and an intelligent design of it. 
Such a design meant understanding 
and taking visual advantage of a 
form natural to the machine. The 
result was a new appreciation of a 
new form, new proportion, a revised 
set of aesthetic standards. These 
standards were in harmony with 
timeless and universal design prin- 
ciples but broke down the barriers 
of rigid Western architectural and 
book conventions. 


Actually, influences on modern can 
be found throughout all history, 
particularly in the many primitive 
and oriental arts. There were, how- 
ever, several important groups of 
the post-World War I period which 
did much to explore, develop and de- 
fine this new art philosophy: the de 
Stijl group in Holland, the Bauhaus 
in Germany, the Dadaists, all of 
which have had tremendous influ- 
ence on all kinds of present-day 
design. 
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South Side Public Square 


Some 19th-century faces—adaptable for 20th- Surrealism—evident in this Irving Miller book | 


Mondrian—this influence has been felt keenly in 
jacket design, is an influence on type design 


much of the American Type Designers’ work. century use: Clarendons, Grotesque Gothics, etc. 
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Too, various “schools” of modern 
painting have had strong bearing 
on present-day type and graphic de- 
sign: Surrealism, Expressionism, 
and Cubism, most importantly. 





Modern typography has been strong- 
ly affected, as is natural, by working 
in close harmony and contrast with 
all these important art styles. The 
result is that established types such 
as the Grotesques, the Moderns, and 
Egyptians have been redesigned to 
fulfill a definite and current need: 
to serve as a strong but versatile de- 
sign factor in combination with ma- 
chine-age art — from Cubism to Sur- 
realism. 





These were some questions put to me 
by PRINT editors in a discussion of 
type styles, the Designers and the 
influences on them: 





#7 UESTERY WAY cance sane contunes comranenies oF wwnmice “D 


Q. How has the Type Designer’s 
role changed through the years? 





er book Natural handwriting — another “modern” type 


design. | design style as used in this ad by Ray Ballinger. _.. His job has always been basically 
the same, of course: to sense the 
needs in letter styles and render 
such styles for general use. Type De- 
signers should also be good and ex- 
Cubism—as in this collage by Juan Gris, has perienced Graphic Designers so as 
also had influence on modern type design. to be acutely aware of the needs of 
graphic design, and be in a position 
to keep pace with and understand 
graphic needs. This means a part- 
time activity in type design and I 
think that’s the best way. If a De- 
signer were to design type and noth- 
ing else, living in his Ivory Tower, 
probably he’d soon be out of touch 
with actual typographical needs. 





The two “‘E’s” and their counters give a graphic summation of the 
differences between “modern” and “Renaissance” type design, as 
described by article writer Craw. On one hand \right) there is a 
hand-carved humanistic sort of shape. On the other hand (left) 
is the machine-tooled sort of shape. The humanistic design looks 
as though it might relate to the Renaissance and it does. The 
other looks as though it is related to the machine-age and it is. 


Q. Is today’s Type Designer meet- 
ing the Graphic Designer’s typo- 
graphic needs? 


...It is believed by at least one pro- 
gressive type founder (the founder 
commissions the Type Designer) 
that meeting the typographic needs 
of the modern Graphic Designer is 
at the same time meeting most other 
typographic needs. This is the rea- 
son for the many revivals and rede- 
sign of basic 19th-century styles in 
manufacture and use today .. . be- 
cause they are so naturally suited to 
modern design. , 


Q. Does the Graphic Designer wel- 
come the many type faces avail- 
able to him today? 

... Yes, but I think the Graphic De- 

signer might be better off with few- 

er faces but that are of normal well 
cut design with italic and a wide 
size and weight range — light, me- 
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Spirit of the Dadaist movement, very influential 
on type design, is reflected typographically in 
this contemporary book jacket by Paul Rand. 
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Many graphic designers, while working on graphic problems, need 
letter styles which at that moment don’t exist. As an impetus, 
this serves to encourage the designer to give shape to a letter 
which serves the need, as he sees it. Such has been the case with 
Bradbury Thompson, who has experimented for some years with 
variations on already existent type faces. Shown here is his Alphabet 
26, which he is now contemplating having cut. Alphabet 26 (from 
Westvaco Inspirations 180) uses only one symbol for each of the 
26 characters of the alphabet. Ordinarily 19 of these characters 
would be unlike in appearance, while the other seven would be 
essentially identical in both upper and lower case design. Mr. 
Thompson based this experiment on the logic, represented by these 
seven letters, that a symbol or trademark of any kind, to be efficient, 
should be constant 


dium, bold; condensed, regular, ex- 
panded, etc. Bodoni is an example of 
such a flexible face: with a variety 
of weights in Roman and Italic, etc. 
It’s important to add that old style 
classic (Garamond, for example) do 
not lend themselves well to these 
bold weights, condensing and ex- 
panding. 


Q. How has type design helped cre- 
ate an “‘American Renaissance’? 
... The 19th-century faces have con- 
tributed much in making possible 
better visual expression in modern 
design by supplying letter styles re- 
lated to and therefore useful in mod- 
ern design. A few 20th-century re- 
cuttings have been done recently in 
order to render the original 19th- 
century letter better suited to 20th- 
century needs. Important examples 
of this are the Grotesque and Cla- 
rendon styles being produced by 
founders today: new and improved 
renderings but which still retain 
the identity and characteristics of 
the original 19th-century fonts. 
Q. What are the trends in letter de- 
sign? 
... It is to render faces well related 
to the forms inherent in modern 
design: familiar, anonymous, stand- 
ard, established types. Or on the 
other hand, natural unaffected hand- 
writing styles, one extreme or the 
other. The logical prediction for a 
future trend is the development of 
sound current trends. This is espe- 
cially applicable today. It’s perhaps 
not too great an oversimplification to 
say that the basic principles of 
graphic and architectural design 
had remained as a tradition for sev- 
eral centuries or more at least since 
the Italian Renaissance. The latter 
part of the 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies saw the beginning, develop- 
ment, and as I mentioned, the de- 
fining of what we call modern. It’s 
surely not too much to predict and 
expect that this new kind of visual 
expression is here to stay for some 
time. 


If there is any direction type design 
may take it would logically continue 
to be from familiar 19th-century de- 
signs which are naturally and in- 
herently so well suited to modern 
shapes and textures .. . industrial, 
architectural, and graphic. ewe 
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Educating the graphic designer . . . 


In the classroom: (top)—Miss Polifka criticizes three-dimensional graphics of Los Angeles Art Center School 
students. (bottom)—Instructor Charles Potts gives Art Center students tip on experimental uses of camera. 


(side)—At another school, the Rochester Institute of Technology, students get first-hand printing experience. 





schools of design: 


Progressive new concepts 
set the pace 


Design schools in America today are 
attaining and offering a new think- 
ing, a new standard. Gone is the old- 
fashioned “decorative arts’ course 
—or supplanted by a three-dimen- 
sional version which is hardly rec- 
ognizable as the same old course. On 
a college level, courses geared to the 
technological advances, in printing, 
fresh views of architecture and the 
machine age, and a finer awareness 
of the world make the design school 
the important factor it is in shaping 
futures — the future of designers, 
hence design. From these schools 
will come many of the young men 
and women to help fill the growing 
need for trained designers. Certain- 
ly, some of the work done by young 
people today in these classrooms will 
leave its mark on the world of 
graphic design. 


These important classes are held in 
approximately 100 schools of art and 
design in the United States. Some 
specialize in design; others offer a 
combination of fine arts and design. 
These courses aim at the training of 
a well-educated and technically able 
artist and designer, equipped to per- 
form expertly in at least one medium 
of visual expression. The instruction 
may give a professional background 
to the student. Art theory and studio 
practice may give the graduate the 
understanding and practice he needs 
to enter one of the vocational fields 

. and as a well-grounded and po- 
tentially qualified artist, often as a 
more relaxed and expressive human 
being. 


This well-rounded pattern of educa- 
tion is to be distinguished from the 
art appreciation courses given at 
some colleges and universities where 
emphasis is not designed primarily 
to educate creative designers and 
artists. Many of these institutions 
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Typographic illustration—Minneapolis School of Art 





An illustration by Bob Ross of Rochester Institute 





Photographic symbols—by Cooper Union students 








Packaging by Greg Birbil, Pratt Institute student 


Packaging of Allan Fenton, Pratt Institute student 
A cover by Institute of Design (Chicago) student 
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now offer professional art courses in 
addition to the general art program, 
a changing trend within the last 
decade. 


“Top” Designers on Stafis 

Design as a field is well represented 
among faculties of top schools: top 
men lend their services . . . perhaps 
more than in many other profes- 
sions. To a large extent, of course, 
all teachers sacrifice some gain in 
order to teach their skills to the on- 
coming generation. Design school 
teachers, however, are always prac- 
ticing, solving design problems 
faced in their own school’s advertis- 
ing, if not in their own free-lance 
or business projects. The situation 
is unlike that of the English teacher, 
for example, who may not have writ- 
ten a sonnet since English 46708 B 
in 734, 
Emphases in the various courses de- 
pend, to large extent, of course, upon 
the faculties, many of whom are pro- 
fessional, working designers. For 
that reason alone, the design done 
in these classes is significant and at 
times representative of today’s im- 
portant thinking... as well as direc- 
tion for tomorrow. Faculties such as 
those of the School of Visual Arts, 
a prime example with its preponder- 
ance of busy young professional de- 
signers in New York City: Bob Gill, 
George Tscherny, Louis Silverstein, 
and Jack Wolfgang Beck, work close- 
ly with their students on a continu- 
ing basis and fight through problems 
with them man-to-man. 


This intense interest is not an iso- 
lated example: the vast majority of 
teachers in design departments 
might earn more elsewhere could 
they bear to leave the next genera- 
tion to flounder through design 
problems unassisted. Raymond Dow- 
den, for example, head of the Graph- 
ics Department at Cooper Union, 
left a flourishing design career for 
major companies to divert most of 
his energies to work with Cooper 
Union students — moved, as so many 
design teachers are, by an ideal such 
as is offered by Cooper Union: in 
this case, a non-sectarian design 
school with free tuition for worthy 
students. 


His efforts with students are typical 
of the attitude which is particularly 
prevalent among the faculty mem- 








bers of design schools. These teach- 
ers must be conscious of the need to 
give young people in the arts needed 
security. The necessity for a greater 
amount of support than need be 
given in non-art courses is ever-pres- 
ent. Art-linked careers, in the eyes 
of many, still carry an “egghead” 
connotation and are not acceptable 
in the light of such professions as 
art and law, for example. 


Some administrators have another 
method of bringing a broadened de- 
sign experience into the classroom. 
Call it “faculty training.” Los 
Angeles’ Art Center carries this out 
on an international level, according 
to Counselor Mildred Heredeen: 
“Reaching out beyond the breadth 
of American art and design, the 
School sends Faculty members to 
more distant sources of creativity. 
An instructor-team was sent to pho- 
tograph and document the World’s 
Fair at Brussels . . . Others have 
been sent to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries for the contemporary design 
being done there, and to Spain and 
Italy to find enrichment in the old 
Spanish cave drawings and both an- 
cient and modern Italian art for 
their own classes in modern and 
graphic design.” 


Pros and Cons of Regionalism 
Many schools struggle against in- 
sularity and narrow, local approach- 
es to design. Typical is Rob Roy 
Kelley, of the Minneapolis School of 
Art, who comments, “The biggest 
hurdle for our students and school 
is one of regionalism. While the 
Twin Cities is the fifth or sixth larg- 
est printing center in the United 
States, its design standards are on 
the whole distinctly inferior to the 
East or West Coast. It has been es- 
tablished that about 65% of our 
graduates work for local concerns 
upon graduation. It would seem that 
a great responsibility for profes- 
sional standards lies with the 
school.” At the same time, regional 
emphases may strengthen design 
programs. Mr. Kelly does note, “We 
... have splendid cooperation from 
local industries in the way of paper 
salesmen, printing salesmen, and 
other professional people coming in 
and using a class period to explain 
‘the procedure and problems of their 
respective trades.” It is in part such 









use of the various sorts of technical 
facilities available in different parts 
of the United States which has 
raised American schools of graphic 
arts to the preeminence they now 
hold. In addition to these technologi- 
cal fortes, traditional humanistic 
concern with the development of the 
total personality of the student ex- 
tends throughout American schools. 
An example of this thinking comes 
from Silas Rhodes, Director of the 
School of Visual Arts: “Method in 
education implies purpose, under- 
standing and resources. In addition 
to major offerings in the areas con- 
cerned with the student’s profes- 
sional competence (drawing, paint- 
ing, design and their derivative sub- 
jects), schools must deal persistently 
and vigorously with questions hav- 
ing to do with the ends of art educa- 
tional processes for the practitioner- 
to-be. The resources of philosophy, 
psychology, sociology and anthropol- 
ogy, economics, history and litera- 
ture must be drawn on to illuminate 
these issues. The nature of man and 
the nature of society ought to be 
studied that their implications for 
the student may be revealed. Value 
systems should be examined and 
compared to discover what they im- 
ply for the artist-teacher and stu- 
dent.’ 
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California 
School of Fine Art’s Design Depart- 
ment, applies this thinking specifi- 


Gurdon Woods, of the 


“c 


cally: . work in the humanities 
is of great practical importance for 
it has been particularly brought to 
the attention of the school by pros- 
pective employers and_ business 
leaders that practicing advertising 
artists, working as they do with 
writers and industrial and agency 
executives, must have the ability to 
express themselves clearly and in- 
formatively in speech and writing.” 
The concern of employers and busi- 
nessmen with art school practice is 
considerable: at Art Center School 
in Los Angeles, for example, the 
“demand for graduates has always 
been greater than the school could 
meet.” Pratt Institute reports, for 
example, that “the employment rate 
of our students has often reached a 
high of 95%.” 


A Grave Responsibility 
With increased opportunity, of 
course, comes growing responsibili- 
ties for designers. From Stanley 
Witmeyer, Head of the Department 
of Art and Design at the Rochester 
Institute of Technology, comes a 
statement which reflects an increas- 
ing emphasis in our schools upon 
this responsibility: “The School is 
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Album cover by Art Center Career Richard Lopez. 
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especially mindful of its obligation 
to train for the perceptive, articulate 
individual, bringing into being an 
expressive and aesthetic concur- 
rence. These ultimately are used in 
finding creative solutions to prob- 
lems which will meet the needs of 
a growing and dynamic society.” 


Many design schools offer design 
courses allied with fine arts or with 
an emphasis: developing an_all- 
around design skill — from improv- 
ing the student’s ability to work in 
a team to teaching cost control in 
production. Inspirational and busi- 
ness-minded approaches to the 
teaching program have not, however, 
affected the strong American tech- 
nical emphasis upon the various as- 
pects of commercial art such as 
printing, photography, and typog- 
raphy. The emphasis upon experi- 
mental photography, for example, 
which was pioneered by Moholy 
Nagy and Gyorgy Kepes, among 
others, has been taken up by schools 
of design all over the United States: 
among these, the School of Visual 
Arts, the Rochester Institute of 
Technology and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. At R.I.T. 
three schools, Art, Printing and 
Photography, combine forces: “Art 
students study photography for one 




















Design for reproduction—by a R.I.T. student. 





year. This is taught for them in the 
School of Photography. Likewise, 
art students study typography in the 
School of Printing. Student art work 
is consistently being used in the 
graphic arts laboratories, both for 
research and as an outgrowth of 
student endeavor. Art work is con- 
stantly being reproduced in full 
color in the prize winning student 
newspaper.” Many schools today also 
offer printing practice as a standard 
part of the curriculum. 


Typography, because it now forms 
an extremely important part of 
American design work, is now a very 
important part of the curriculum, 
and it seems to be very much in 
favor with students—to judge from 
their output. Illustrations done with 
type seem to be in especial favor. 


Although many professional illus- 
trators have a solely fine arts back- 


Illustration by student at the School of Visual Arts. 








ground, illustration for today has 
become increasingly linked with 
design. Many design schools offer 
illustration courses especially 
adapted to the needs of the modern 
illustrator, who works hand in hand 
with the designer. Pratt Institute, 
for example, may offer moving 
models to students: race horses, 
people careening in a fun house — 
all parts of the dynamic modern 
idiom. 

Layouts from students whose senses 
are thus sharpened reflect increased 
awareness of the negative-positive 
aspect of type. The sophistication 
which is reflected by students’ use 
of this additional design factor 
bodes well for the design of the 
next decade. . 

Three-Dimensionalism 

A similar sophistication, perhaps 
less well-developed in practice, exists 
with regard to three-dimensional 
forms. Architecture, sculpture, and 
packaging have laid an imprint upon 
design which has not yet reached an 
ideal expression .. . if indeed it ever 
will. At the Institute of Design of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology 
a typical situation exists: “... two- 
and three-dimensional problems are 
geared to make the student aware 
of the many facets of visual design 


and the part the designer must play 
in meeting the graphic arts require- 
ments of industry,” according to 
Gordon Martin, who teaches design 
and typography at the Institute. 


The problem, too, of adequate sym- 
bols for their purposes is being 
tackled by students as they solve 
problems which may range from an 
album cover for new music to a new 
way to present an old product. Rose 
Moose, Administrator of Art Career 
School, furnishes a vivid description 
of the ways in which design schools 
may influence their pupils: ‘The 
resultant visual symbol may be hack- 
neyed ; it may be fresh and exciting; 
it may have an aura of familiarity 
with a germ of innovation. The trite 
is recognized; the exciting ac- 
claimed; the cliched presentation 
lifted into a fresh presentation.” 


Today’s student is being stimulated 
to much more than recognition of 
present-day standards and teaching 
but to the creation of new graphic 
designs and concepts which will 
meet the tests and needs of tomor- 
row. Designers today are meeting 
the test of mass distribution with 
integrity, with stimulating idea-con- 
tent, and with individuality. De- 
signers of the next decade are being 
readied for that challenge. ewe 
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modern art: 





Its influences on 


today’s graphic designers 


As told to Billie Taulman By EGBERT JACOBSON, retired 
Design Director, Container 
Corporation of America 



























































If we look at a collection of posters 
or advertising illustrations or pack- 
ages brought together from various 
parts of the world, we are struck by 
a certain similarity of drawing, 
symbolism, form, color, and _ tech- 
nique. Do Designers copy each 
other? Or are they all influenced by 
the same thing? If so, what is this 
thing? 


Is it not the work of the artists since 
Cubism which is available every- 
where in prints, books, magazines, 
and museums? Present-day De- 
signers are sustained by the dis- 
coveries of these painters and are 
in turn stimulated by each other’s 
work. 


Any Designer anywhere who can see 
reproductions and read translations 
is likely to be influenced by the work 
of artists he admires. Publications 
like Graphis, the Gebrauchs-graph- 
nik, L’Architecture d’Aujourd’hui, 
Domus, Forum, books published by 
Skira, Pantheon and the Museum of 
Modern Art, not to mention the 
magnificent Swiss and Italian jobs 
and our own PRINT, go all over the 
world. Of course, Designers are not 
all equally influenced—they don’t see 
the same things—they are influenced 
in terms of their own backgrounds, 
experiences, and aspirations. 


The Camera Has Helped, Too! 


They create their own symbols from 
their own observations of nature, 
science, and technology, aided very 
often by wonderful tools unknown 
to earlier centuries: the still and 
motion picture cameras. And they 
travel from West to East and from 
East to West. Only the Russian edu- 
cators teach that everything after 
Cezanne (and including Cezanne) is 
decadent. This governmental atti- 
tude, coupled with. restrictions on 
communication and travel, leaves the 
young Russian Designer back in the 
19th century. The other extreme of 
attitude is seen in the Japanese, 
who, since the War, have been very 
eager to catch up with European and 
American artists and have turned 
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Neo-expressionist school — marks the 
poster by Piatti. Mood of this school of 
art can be found in much European 
graphics but it is more and more to be 
found influencing American designers. 





Collage—by Herbert Leupin expressed the influence of the Cubist 
school, which marks the beginning of the modern art influence 
on designers and artists the world over. The Braque-related 
letter style used here, and in present day assign, is evident. 


Erik Nitsche’s poster design concepts for show a definite Mondrian 
influence—the strong linear design, asymetrical balance, etc. 
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Picasso—another of the influen- 
tial individuals who has con- 
tributed to a changed design 
complexion. Here, a Picasso cover 
for a book printed in France and 
distributed in this country by 
George Wittenborn, Inc. 


Bauhaus—with its stress on func- 
tionalism, its mathematic-like 
planning, is evident here in this 


book illustration from Kalte Kunst? 
by Karl Gerstner (distributed by 


George Wittenborn, Inc.). The 
book design itself, as well as its 
contents, points up that the Bau- 
haus dynamic design theory con- 
tinues to be a great influence. 
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out some of the finest posters and 
industrial design of our time. 


We are talking about the modern 
versatile Designer who turns from 
architecture to industrial design to 
graphic art, and, the other way 
around, from graphic art to indus- 
trial design, display and architec- 
ture. This type of modern man was 
perhaps first seen in Europe (though 
earlier we had Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Franklin, and F. B. 
Morse). In Europe there were many 
such men during the Renaissance. 
From the records of Neri di Bocci 
we learn that: 

“.. In a busy painter’s workshop, 
apart from pictures, armorial bear- 
ings, flags, shop signs, tarsia works, 
painted wood carvings, patterns for 
carpet-weavers and embroiders, dec- 
orative objects for festive occasions 
and many other things are turned 
out. Even after he has become a dis- 
tinguished painter and sculptor, An- 
tonio Pollajuolo runs a goldsmith’s 
workshop, and his studio, apart from 
sculpture and goldsmith work, car- 
toons for tapestries and sketches for 
engravings are drafted.’’* 


Such versatility will be found today 
in the studios of Raymond Loewy, 
George Nelson and Will Burtin, for 
example. 


It (the versatility) was encouraged 
first in our time at the Bauhaus un- 
der Walter Gropius. Europe gave us 
Oud, Van Doesburg, Bayer, Brauer, 
Mies van der Rohe, the Italian Ponti, 
the Swiss architects Max Bill and 
Corbusier, to name a few. The in- 
fluence of the Bauhaus reached us 
effectively in the 1930’s, and may be 
seen in the work of Charles Eames, 
Paul Rand, Saul Bass, Morton Gold- 
sholl, Herb Lubalin, Lou Dorfsman, 
and Bradbury Thompson. 


These Designers understood the rev- 
olution in thinking that broke with 
tradition and paved the way for the 
new concepts of design and function 
which now pervade our lives. In the 
1920’s tradition was still master. 
Until then all the graphic art in this 
country was based on and actually 


Hauser, Arnold, The Social History of Art, V. 
II, P. 50. 
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copied from books going back to 
Gutenberg. You have only to recall 
the work of Goudy, Bruce Rogers, 
T. M. Cleland and Walter Dorwin 
Teague to realize the truth of this 
statement. In the 1920’s the Euro- 
pean influence, by way of magazines, 
books and exhibitions, began to be 
felt here. It is important to remem- 
ber that the great French and Span- 
ish painters created most of the 
modern classics before the 1930's. 


Today the influence of these paint- 
ers is still quite obvious. If one com- 
pares the work of certain poster 
artists with some paintings by Klee, 
the Klee influence becomes at once 
apparent. One cannot say that par- 
ticular work of Klee’s was copied, 
but it may be said that Klee’s point 
of view, his preoccupation with chil- 
dren’s art, for example, or his inter- 
est in schizophrenia pointed to a 
source of material for other artists 
who had similar interests, and who 
were thus emboldened to develop 
them. 


Similarly the typographical inven- 
tions and experiments of the Bau- 
haus, and the unexpected type com- 
binations of the Dadaists are still 
influencing those typographers 
around the world who have only 
recently discovered them. 


Influence of Art Is Old 


This question of the influence of one 
group of artists on another is as old 
as art itself. We no longer need to go 
back to Greece and Rome for docu- 
mentation. We all know about the 
impression Japanese prints made on 
Whistler, Cassatt, Toulouse-L’autrec 
and Gaugin; how Persian art and a 
visit to Egypt affected the color of 
Matisse; and of the many fountain- 
heads Picasso sought: Greek, 
African, Central American. We re- 
member how Toulouse-L’autrec in- 
fluenced the Beggarstaff Brothers 
and our own Edward Penfield, how 
the discoveries of the Cubists showed 
up in the posters of Cassandra and 
McKnight Kauffer, how the brilliant 
colors of Matisse and the technique 
of montage were applied in the 
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Swiss ski posters by Matter and 
Bayer. 

Today the fairy-tale qualities of a 
Chagall painting, and the Chimer- 
ical fancy of Klee are reincarnated 
in designs for record albums and ad- 
vertising for radio and pharmaceu- 
ticals. The geometry and color of 
Mondrian appear in typography, 
window display, furniture, and ar- 
chitecture. Yet in 1958 the work is 
still original and valid. It presents 
new symbols and metaphors to sur- 
prise us and to hold our interest, 
for it comes froma fresh observation 
of nature, from a new technology, 
from a new understanding of psy- 
chology and new scientific vistas. In 
1900 these self same excitements 
formed the foundation of the edifice 
we know as modern art. eee 
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FESTIVAL DE LYON - CHARBONRIERES 1956 


Poster design will take many turns, yet all show the influences of 
modern art. (1): Modern Japanese posters seem to be influenced 
greatly by the Bauhaus movement. This design by Hiroshi Ohchi 
has a flavor much like the magazine cover Mr. Ohchi created for 
“Gebrauchs-Graphik” (2). Strong indication of Dada, plus Mondrian 
influence, gives substance to (3): this poster from Poland. 
Le Corbusier's fight with the elements of nature is apparent in 
this (4) French poster design. Bauhaus influence in American 
graphics is demonstrated in Herbert Bayer’s ski poster (5). 
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Magazine design, as by Will Burtin, reflects no one “school of 
influence” so much as the result of an absorption and analysis 
of all the many forces which come to bear on a designer 
and ultimately guide him in all phases of his graphic work. 
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Almost a cliche—are these strong contrasting graphics, German- 
Prussian styles, in this Czechoslovakian book jacket. Design by 
Jan Meodozeniec (left). Concern in Red China these days is on 
production methods rather than graphics (which is obvious!). This 
book illustration (above) illustrated uses, instead of their usual 
flat color printing, of four-color process in book reproduction. 
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print panel 
: “What role have graphic designers 
‘played in the growth of your company?” 
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We have placed our symposiu:n 
on the role graphic artists have 
played in the growth of various 
companies in this section on “Ed- 
ucating the Designer’ because 
there emerges from the answers 
we received what seem to us the 
primary contributions business 
wants, needs, expects from the 
Designer. 

Inevitably what the Designer 
does is going to be motivated by 
what the employers of Designers 
need. What industry seems to feel 
Designers have contributed most 
to is the development of a cor- 
porate personality for businesses 
that would, or might, be other- 
wise impersonal, even relatively 
characterless in the public eye 
and mind. 

The reply from one of our cor- 
respondents, the editorial direc- 
tor of Look Magazine, also in- 
directly points to a factor which 
is of supreme importance to the 
Graphic Designer, and which is 
implied in the answers of the 
other companies. This is, the 
necessity for development of a 
corporate image which slowly 
changes with the times, with the 
temper of the times. 

Perhaps, being a business which 
depends entirely upon its appeal 
to the public in terms of its own 
specific time, the specific time of 
each issue, a magazine is more 
aware of its obligation to at once 
reflect, and modify in what seems 
honestly to its editors the best 
direction, the mores of its times, 
than are other companies. But in 
a corporate age, as ours is in 
America today, this careful fore- 
sightedness is something for not 
only Designers, but other com- 
panies who use Designers to keep 
fully in mind if they are to play 
any truly significant role in the 
development of their society. 





















































WISS GRACE HILL, 

President: I. Miller Salons 

Che fashion business is dependent, 
to a large degree, upon the graphic 
presentation of merchandise. We be- 
ieve that the primary function of 
our advertising is to illustrate a 
message in a manner that will moti- 
vate the fashion minded customer to 
buy our merchandise. Graphic de- 
sign has unquestionably played a 
strong role in the establishment of a 
personality and an identity for our 
stores. 


DANIEL D. MICH, 

Editorial Director: Look Magazine 
Since their beginning, 20 years ago, 
picture magazines have had a revo- 
lutionary effect on graphic design in 
the publishing business. The most 
significant influence can be found in 
the new attitude toward the use of 
photographs which lead to the devel- 
opment of the techniques of photo- 
journalism and the picture story. 
But their influence also extended 
into areas of format where a new 
freedom replaced more rigid atti- 
tudes toward page design and con- 
tent arrangement. 


Because of the changing visual 
climate in which we live, Look’s 
format is dedicated to a policy of 
continuous change and improve- 
ment. The alterations we make are 
planned so that the readers will 
rarely feel the difference between 
this issue and the next. But between 
this issue, and an issue of a few 
years back, or a few years hence, 
there will be a considerable change 
in design and format. 

Through the years, many Graphic 
Designers have contributed to the 
growth and development of Cowles 
Magazines. Among them you will 
find such names as Merle Armitaze, 
Alvin Lustig, Hershel Bramson, and 
Robert Gage. Today, Art Director 
Allen Hurlburt heads a staff of de- 
signers and artists responsible for 
editorial layout, and Promotion Art 
Director George Krikorian heads a 
graphic design group in advertising 
and promotion. 











David Evins designs for the designers —and you! Tomorrow and Tuesday the great American shoeman 

himself will he in our Salon with a dazzle of new clothes by Hattie Carnegie,.James Galanos, Monte-Sano and Pruzan, 

Maurice Rentner, Hannah Troy, Samuel Winston and B.H. Wragge —and the incomparable shoes he designed for 

each costume. These excitements will be modeled from 2:30 to 4:30 each afternoon. Best of all, Mr. Evins will be right 

there to talk to you about the perfect shoes for your new costume; if you like,eren make them froma third yard of your 
, ie! na O46¢ at 689 Fi seid 

own fabric! Do come. October 20th and 21st at 689 Fifth Avenw . Miller 
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Ad by I. Miller Salons. Advertising staff: 

Marvin Davis, Advertising Director; Robert Fabian, 
Art Director; Andy Warhol, 

Artist; Lois Odell, Copy Writer. 


Gatefold for Look Magazine. 
Allen Hurlburt, Art Director. 
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‘tn Part ft of “Atomic Thmetable’ 2 group of world femeus scientists present their conctusions 
en the effocts of atomic radiation caused by nuciear explosions today and fer future geners- 
tions. Dest tai! to tune te the CBS Television Network today from § to 6:28 © CHANNEL 2 


DR. FRANK STANTON, 
President: Columbia 

Broadcasting System, Inc. 

I think there are few needs greater 
for the modern, large-scale corpora- 
tion than the need for a broad pub- 
lic awareness of its personality—its 
sense of values. Increasingly I think 
modern corporations are recognizing 
the high-cost of impersonality. 
Everything we produce at the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, in- 
cluding our own printed advertising, 
reports, documents, and promotion, 
is carefully considered from the 
viewpoint of the image we have of 
ourselves as a vigorous, public-spir- 
ited, profitable, modern enterprise. 
We give the most careful attention 
to all aspects of design. We believe 
that we should not only be progres- 
sive but look progressive. We aim at 
excellence in all the arts, including 
the art of self-expression. 


JOHN DEAL, 

Advertising Manager: 

The Upjohn Company 

Graphic Designers play a significant 
role in the pharmaceutical industry 
for two reasons: 

1. The highly-competitive field re- 
quires enormous quantities of 
promotion material which ne- 
cessitates the creation of hun- 
dreds of product presentations. 

2.The impression of medicinal 
products conveyed’ through 
graphic design must be per- 
ceived as tasteful, up-to-date, 
and unique by the professional 
and lay public alike. 
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Packaging for Upjohn Company by Will Burtin. 


Division: Neil Fujita, Director 
of Design and Packaging. 





The climate for imaginative graphic 
design is ideal, a fact recognized by 
all of the pharmaceutical firms. 


The Upjohn Company’s program of 
integrated design was organized and 
implemented by 1950. At that time, 
the volume of promotion was such 
that a single Design Consultant 
could integrate visual elements in all 
areas of graphic design-product ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, point of 
sale, corporate advertising, packag- 
ing and sampling. In this situation, 
The Upjohn Company was fortunate 
to have the services of Will Burtin; 
he provided an impact of visual im- 
pression that was coordinated and 
an innovation in phamaceutical ad- 
vertising. 


As the volume of pharmaceutical ad- 
vertising has increased five-fold in 
the last 10 years, the influence of a 
single Graphic Designer had, of 
necessity, to become more specific, 
indeed specialized. Now the single 
firm has been supplanted by a host 
of Graphic Designers, each specializ- 


Ad from the CBS Television Network: 
William Golden, Creative Director. 


Ad from the CBS Television Stations 
Division: Mort Rubenstein, Art Director. 


Promotion piece from the CBS Radio 
Network: Louis Dorfsman, Director 
of Art, Advertising and Promotion. 


Match book from Columbia Records 











ing on a segment of the corporate 
advertising picture. 

The integration of design now rests 
with management and is controlled 
by the Advertising Design Group. 
Assignments are made carefully, for 
it is the assignment of a Designer 
for a series of like situations that 
makes possible the elements of 
visual continuity essential for accu- 
mulating brand impressions. Fur- 
ther, the design specialist can work 
with freedom and inspiration on 
that segment of the advertising 
problem for which he is best quali- 
fied and most productive. 


At The Upjohn Company we have 
categorized design assignments as 
follows: 
1. Corporate identity and public 
relations advertising of an in- 
stitutional nature, including 
exhibits (The Cell) 
2. Packaging and sampling 
3. Professional trade advertising 
4. Consumer product advertising 
5. Sales promotion advertising to 

the profession and to the public. 
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print potpourri continued 


signer must communicate. Then, he 
must evaluate, regardless of what 
the medium is: magazine, ads, di- 
rect mail. Then he must present 
this in a fresh, unique way... al- 
ways remembering the ultimate 
audience he is trying to reach. I 
think that is essential as far as an 
artist is concerned. To be an artist 
is the primary thing, whether it be 





broad spectrum qualified through competence 


ACHROMYCIN 


Ad—Cliff Condak 


as Designer, Illustrator, Art Direc- 
tor, etc. The standard of excellence 
is most important in each case. No 
matter what the problem, it is 
solved individually.” 


am & & 

40840 QU 
Dale Joe, New York free-lance De- 
signer, is a ‘fine artist’ in essence, 
and earns a substantial living from 
it. He works at graphics on the 
side and has been influenced consid- 
erably by European typographers. 
His statement reflects a deep-seated 
love of design and designing: “I 
am interested in the commonplace. 
(Advertising, for example is beau- 
ful.) A piece of design in the news- 
paper is used: people keep it, clip 
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41, rue du Faubourg St-Honoré, Paris Vill" 


entrée libre du tundi au vendredi de © h. & 18 h. 


Poster—Dale Joe 
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Bird: If there were more space we 
could do this bit with me in a tree. 
Giraffe: Much too straight, Bird, and 
besides I look far more interesting. 


Bird: The BIT if you please Giraffe! 
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YAKOVENKO 


Giraffe: Delighted! Proceed Bird . . . 


Bird: Can you tell that I am upset in 
the extreme? 

Giraffe: It’s quite obvious — How so? 
Bird: Haven't had a job in two weeks. 
Giraffe: You have proofs of yours on 
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Work is for the birds! 












DIRECTOR'S 
ART 
INSTITUTE 


120 EAST SOrm STREET Mw VY PLATA § 707! 





TEAR OUT THIS PAGE AND SEND IN FOR DA! BROCHURE 


file at Director's Art Institute? 

Bird: No, I keep procrastinating. 
Giraffe: You're not a very bright little 
fellow Bird. 

Bird: I need work, not analysis! 
Giraffe: Art Directors all over the USA 
call DAI when shopping for artists and 
photographers to do jobs. 

Bird: You're a kind, intelligent beasi. 
Giraffe: Most Giraffes are | find. 


Bird: Excuse me for living, but thanks 



























NEW SPECIMEN BROCHURE AVAILABLE ON NEWS GOTHIC 
WITH BOLD, FROM LEXICRAFT TYPOGRAPHERS CO. INC. 
DEPT. 1058, 111 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


print potpourri continued 


out the coupons or use it to wrap 
fish. A painting does not have this 
same quality of usefulness. I am 
interested in the humble and the 
utilitarian.” 


; RB 


Many other free-lancers also sup- 
port themselves by fine-art careers, 
and do graphic work on the side. 
Ray Johnson derives a good income 
from his graphics, but lives mod- 
estly, believing that in this way he 
may create more fully. He has done 
design work and illustration for 
many of the top magazines. His 
creations, which he calls ‘“moticos,” 
(illustrated here) reflect the kind 
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A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY Sala 
TO STUDY AND EXPERIMENT 


IN THE GRAPHIC MEDIA: 








“Motico”—Ray Johnson 


WOODCUT — LITHOGRAPH) 
ETCHING — ENGRAVING 
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WALTER ROGALSKI 
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GRAPHIC ART CENTRE 
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of individualistic pioneering that, 
however limited in appeal, is doing 
the kind of job expected of a crea- 
tive new generation in breaking 
new ground, indicating new paths 
for graphic design. 
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Many young, comparatively un- 
tested designers show a directness 
of expression and a frankness of 
approach which presages greater 
emphasis upon realistic design 
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NELSON-WHITEHEAD 
: PAPER CORP. 








NELSON-WHITEHEAD PAPER CORP. 
TLAIGHT ST..N.Y.13 WORTH 6-2300 
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. FFSET GLOSSARY principles: their typography is 
¥ often plain and predominant in the 
did, layout; messages are conveyed di- 
rectly... attention-getting devices 

Yow bmou are frankly that, filled with humor 

or whimsey; decorative features 


that are often awkwardly ornamental. 


All of these young “comers” are as 
vehemently honest in their graphic 


DEEP ETCH is where it's difficult to scratch work as they are in their relation- 
RETOUCH is borrowing twice from same printer ships with others and with their 
HALFTONE is a printer singing off key clients. The “hidden persuader” is 


out in the open, frankly command- 
...For 45 more 


printing “terms 
of wisdom” 


ing a response. 


ready for wall DIA Sg -ha 
mounting es Be ere 


(12” x 14”), 


write today — These qualities which have been 


IT’S FREE. evident in the work of the other 

free-lancers shows up again in that 

BROSE OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC CO.,_ INC. of Lorraine Jurian. This is just one 
441 Pearl Street New York City WOrth 4-3650 example from a “wonderland” of a 




















——— portfolio of commercially untested 
designs. 
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QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 





25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CIRCLE 5-6600 





“Friem's Four Pages" our regularly published 


art newsletter sent free ..,on request. 




















book reviews in print 


FRAGMENTS FROM NOWHERE: 
Ulfert Wilke; George Wittenborn, 
Inc., New York; $15. 

In commenting on the freedom of the 
work in this very beautiful port- 
folio, one of Ulfert Wilke’s corre- 
spondents remarked, “The next step 
for you will be to become a Zen Bud- 
dhist, or has that already hap- 
pened?” 


This is perhaps the most immediate 
and obvious reaction to the first im- 
pact of these remarkably evocative 
drawings. All are, to be sure, evident 
reactions to things experienced or 
seen during a stay in Japan. The 
current interest in Zen Buddhism 
resultantly comes to mind right 
away, as well as the vogue for the 
work of Franz Kline and things 
Japanese in general. 


To the extent then, that the things 
mentioned form a patterns, Frag- 
ments fits it. But it is, nevertheless, 
work motivated by something that is 
universal, and it is misleading to 
convey the impression that these are 
works to be viewed within the con- 
text of a current vogue or cult. 


Readers of PRINT have seen Ulfert 
Wilke’s work before (“To Be Seen 
But Not Read,” PRINT, Vol. X, No. 
5) in a display of compositions that 
might be described as “calligraphic 
music.” 

Fragments is more varied, and 
frankly, more beautifully, even as- 


tonishingly original. Even Mr. Wilke 
has difficulty describing accurately 
just exactly what these drawings 
may be called. He suggests in his 
introduction that they are akin to 
such artistic efforts as ‘automatic 
writing,’ ‘spontaneous’ or ‘subcon- 
scious’ remembrances. But his feel- 
ings about paintings ‘coming from 
nowhere’, simple, harmonious and 
light, yet equally inexplicable, come 
closest to an adequate description. 


Mr. Wilke says, ‘““A young Japanese 
painter questioned me and asked 
recently: “Do you mean the time 
when the painting is visiting you?” 
This seems a close description of the 
experience of the artist who creates 
this type of work; and subsequent 
questioning of other artists revealed 
that it is an experience all share. 
Lyonel Feininger has said, “Oh, I 
call those the paintings with an 
angels-touch!” Nicholas de Stael 
commented on the feeling he some- 
times had that, ‘“‘while the work was 
getting along well, he became alarm- 
ingly aware of taking no part in the 
actual painting.” 


These works are “invisibly led... 
transmitted from nowhere;” they 
are natural happenings. Many of 
them were done by resist-wax tech- 
niques. Other processes, including 
printing, resulted in changes in the 
original conception. But the impor- 
tant point is that, “Whether the 





fragments came about by the pic- 
ture’s visiting me, by the angel’s 
touch, by elation or quietness, by 
inspiration or exuberance, by natur- 
alness and ease or even by exhilara- 
tion... yet they come from the same 
source and try to shed light upon the 
same simple and surprising happen- 
ing.” 


HEADS, FIGURES AND IDEAS: 
Henry Moore; New York Graphic 
Society, Greenwich, Conn.; $30. 

Aimed to show the reader how 
Moore as a sculptor conceives his 
work, Heads succeeds admirably. 
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DESIGN AND FINISHED ART 
FOR PACKAGING, ADVERTISING, 
PROMOTION AND ANNUAL REPORTS 


CIRCLE 7-2650 


book reviews continued! 


Rather than the tedious written ex- 
planations which usually are sup- 
plied in such a book, Moore accom- 
panies his sketches, drawings, and 
diagrams with the actual written 
notes to himself. Thus the reader 
can follow Moore’s actual thinking 
from conception to the end result: 
a visual explanation, as it were, of 
what makes the sculptor tick. 


However, Heads’ strongest point is 
not the content so much as the excel- 
lent book production quality and re- 
production, particularly of the color 
plates. 


THE COMPLETE LETTERS OF 
VINCENT VAN GOGH: Translated 
by C. de Dood, re-edited by Mrs. 
Robert Amussen and others; New 
York Graphic Society, Greenwich, 
Conn.; $50. 

An individual’s creative process, the 
man himself: very likely these are 
the two prime aspects of an artist 
about which others want to learn. 
Probably no other artist has been 
so expressive and so prolific, in writ- 
ing, as van Gogh. These aspects, plus 
all else he ever gave thought to com- 
prise this three-volume set of Let- 
ters. 


Some of the letters were either pre- 
viously unpublished or little known, 
particularly some 41 to van Gogh 
from his brother Theo. 


There is no better way for the man 
to be revealed than through his own 
honest, vivid, exacting explorations 
into himself and expressed by him- 
self—as in letters. Three volumes of 
such letters seems a formidable 
reading assignment. It is. But the 
time is well worth it, even if the 
reading must be done a little at a 
time. A vast collection of partial and 
complete sketches, _ illustrations 
which van Gogh gave to many of the 
letters, are included. 
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These back issues 
of Print are 


available to our readers 





MAJOR ARTICLE 








Rudolf Koch — his 

work and the 

VOLUME V, Offenback Workshop. 
NO, 1 





Introduction to 
VOLUME VI, type faces. 
NO, 2 





United Fruit's 

“Program in Print.” 

VOLUME VIII, 
NO. 1 





Photolettering 
the men, 
. the machines 
VOLUME IX 
No. 1 4 the methods. 








The work of 
designers Henry 
Wolf, Mort 
VOLUME XI, Goldshall, and the 
NO. 5 A.I.G.A. awards. 





Paper’s role in 
Design. 
VOLUME XII, 


NO, 1 





The Changing Role 


VOLUME XII, of the Art Services. 


NO, 2 








Just check the back issues 
you wish, enclose $1.50 for 
each and send to: 


. 535 Fifth Ave, 
Print New York 17, 
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WITH MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 





BEN SHAHN, His Graphic Art. 
By James Thrall Soby. More than 100 
reproductions, 8 pages in full-color, 
Bibliography, four-color jacket, 144 pages, 
842" x 11”. The first book devoted 
exclusively to the drawings 
and graphic art of this great 
American artist. List Price 
$10.00. Members’ Price $7.50. 


THE MOVIES. By Richard 
Griffith and Arthur Mayer in 
cooperation with the Museum 
of Modern Art. 456 Pages, 
over 1500 photographs, 

9” x 12”. A huge enthralling 
pictorial history of the movies 
from pre-Nickelodeon days 

to Cinerama. List Price 
$15.00. Members’ Price $11.50. 


MATISSE: my | Years of His 
Graphic Art. Text by William 
Lieberman. 124 black-and- s 
white illustrations, 8 pages in 5 
colors, 82” x 11”. One of the 


... Bring the Arts into Your Home 


Now is the time to fill your home with the finest of all books on 

the arts. THE SEVEN ARTS Book Society offers you the 

unique opportunity to enjoy in your home great artistic contributions, 
brilliantly reproduced with the finest materials available. 

Now you can own magnificently illustrated volumes like those 
shown and described here, each one a testament to the vitality of the 
human imagination. And they can be had at 

substantial savings, made possible by Society membership. 






























We invite you to choose any two of these 
beautiful books, one as your FREE 
MEMBERSHIP GIFT, the second as your 
first selection. In addition, each month you will 
receive without charge, The Seven Arts News, 








greatest painters of our age, his ; i . . : 
lively and inquisitive line ; ° featuring an illustrated preview of the 
pag, co ww nd --¢ Sileeelaga forthcoming selection. We are certain that the 


Members’ Price $7.50. he 0 e~ 


PABLO PICASSO. By Wilhelm rHE MOVIES 
Boeck and Jaime Sabartés. 
524 pp., 606 reproductions, 

44 in color, 12” x 84%2”.A 
monumental study of Picasso, 
the man and his art. List Price 
$17.50. Members’ Price $13.50. 


THE EXPRESSIONISTS. Text 
by Carl Zigrosser. 130 repro- 
ductions, 8 in full-color; 

144 pages, 842” x 11”. The 
graphic art of one cf the most 
exciting and influential art 
movements of the twentieth 
century. List Price $10.00. 
Members’ Price $7.50. 


MASTERWORKS OF 
JAPANESE ART. Edited by 
Charles S. Terry. 100 full-page 
plates, 40 in full color; 35 text 
ills., 264 pp., 834” x 12”. 
A magnificent presentation of 
the entire heritage of Japanese 
art—painting, sculpture, 
ceramics, textiles, lacquer 
ware, metalwork, prints, and 
architecture. List Price 

15.00. Members’ Price $12.50. 


GAUGUIN. Text by Robert 
Goldwater. 48 oil paintings and 
15 woodblocks in large full-color, 
158 pages, 93%” x 1234”. An un- 
paralleled showing of Gauguin’s 
work in all its dazzling range 


books you choose to receive will hold a 
prominent place in your library and 

be a source of pride and enjoyment 

for you and your family. 
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THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 
a TESTAMENT c/o Print, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
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ARCHITECTURE AS SPACE. X _ ssi bt seni vernon | am also to receive without charge the monthly 
By Bruno Zevi. 186 aa : bulletin, The Seven Arts News. | may choose either 
photographs, drawings, and ae oS : : ce to receive, reject, or substitute for each monthly 
plans, 288 pages, 844” x 10%”. : selection by returning a conveniently provided 
A book which literally shows form. | may select as few as 4 books out of the 
us how to look at architecture. more than 100 titles offered during the course of a 
List price $7.50. e rou | may resign membership at any time after 
Members’ Price $5.50. SW. uying my fourth book. 
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architect. Spans nearly 

seven decades of creative 
activity. List Price 

$12.50. Members’ Price $9.50. 


NATIVE GENIUS IN ANONY- 





FIRST SELECTION 


MOUS ARCHITECTURE. By PM cso sco excsas canes scdacata dis coca aunscatnadsanvantaseead 
Sibyl Moholy-Nagy. 223 pes., 
A renatographs, 21 drawings. nc desstsatal htacansiatarsbaiceenuinbeenennabniaiin 


A fascinating study of what Frank 
Lloyd Wright calls the “folk 
Structures” of America. A 
Pictorially exciting, vitally 

written work. List Price $7.50, 
Members’ Price $5.50. 
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Ben Shahn: an “articulate voice” 
as an artist, as a designer 


“To Ben Shahn who from his early 
beginnings as a lithographer’s ap- 
prentice has remained steadfast to 
the highest performance of crafts- 
manship in art, whether in commis- 
sion for commerce or government or 
in the works produced in the privacy 
and freedom of the studio. He has 
given greater stature to the graphic 
arts in this country; he has in- 
creased recognition for the arts as 
an interpretive force in society and 
as anarticulate voice in the struggle 
for social justice.” 


So read the citation which accom- 
panied the Medal of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts — 1958, 
presented to Artist-Designer Ben 
Shahn last month. The Medal is 
presented annually to an outstand- 
ing printer, publisher, designer, or 
artist. 

An artist for the past 40 years, Mr. 
Shahn did his first commercial work 
— for Container Corporation of 
America—less than 15 years ago. As 
a Graphic Artist he has given his 
distinctive styling to many posters, 
book and magazine illustrations and 
covers, record album covers, book- 
lets, brochures, and pamphlets, 
newspaper ads and Christmas cards. 
(Mr. Shahn illustrated and designed 
the cover for this issue of PRINT.) 
All his work, commercial or other- 
wise, is guided by the same prin- 
ciples of conception: he makes abso- 
lutely no distinction between the so- 
called commercial art and his own 
work. 
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The artist’s guide to successful de- 
signing: Mr. Shahn feels (and thus 
works accordingly) that a Designer 
should not repeat what others have 
done. Noting that there is a tendency 
to lean too heavily on the solutions 
and techniques of others, Mr. Shahn 
says that a Designer should instead 
have confidence, even arrogance, in 
his own work and ideas. 

Should a Designer use the tested de- 
sign techniques? This is “‘utter non- 
sense” says Mr. Shahn. “These 
deadly rules are written after a De- 
signer’s work is done. The man who 
uses these rules fails; the man who 
rebells is successful.” 


Such philosophies as these Mr. 
Shahn applies to all his work. He 
professes less interest in the graph- 
ics than in the message, in selling 
and furthering ideas. He tells the 
story of an Art Director who once 
told Mr. Shahn that if he had a prod- 
uct to sell he wouldn’t use Mr. Shahn 
because he can’t glamorize ... he 
can’t make it more than it is. And 
Mr. Shahn agreed. 

As the A.I.G.A. Medal testifies, Mr. 
Shahn’s work, his principles, his 
philosophies are penetrating, far- 
reaching. His prime concerns, as is 
expressed in all his work, are com- 
ments and appeals for justice, for 
pride, for peace and happiness. Not 
only the content of his work, but his 
style — bold, often distorted and 
crude—is fashioned to this end. 









































































publishing notes 


Watching Ben Shahn design the cover for this 
issue of PRINT was a fascinating experience. 
Mr. Shahn selected a piece of his work which 
would convey the over-all scope of this issue: 
the changing role of the Designer in a growing 
economy. Then he quickly and skillfully painted 
with his brush (Mr. Shahn never uses a pen) 
the necessary lettering, using one of his own 
unique alphabets. He didn’t measure, make no 
preliminary sketches. “But that’s nothing,” said 
Mr. Shahn. “I have a 95-year-old uncle who 
paints every day. His accuracy amazes me.” 





Don Duffy of Reader’s Digest is responsible for 
the photography on pages 21, 25, and 45. He 
created the multiple-exposure photogram of the 
Designer’s tools and then used a stat negative 
of the photogram as a fine backdrop on which 
he photographed the watch, money, apple, and 
chairs to symbolize the various sections of the 
editorial matter. Mr. Duffy is also an instructor 
of advertising layout and design at Pratt Insti- 
tute Evening School. 


Photography of the flower pot together with a 
symbol of type design, on page 41, is the work 
of Herb Rosenthal, an Art Director for CBS 
Radio. Another sample of his work can be found 
in “PRINT Potpourri.” 


We are most appreciative of the extreme 
thought and effort given by those who handled 
articles for this issue: Lester Beall, Egbert 
Jacobson, Freeman Craw, Ralph Eckerstrom, 
Paul Smith. Benefits of their experience and 
knowledge in the field have contributed greatly 
in providing a more incisive and complete un- 
derstanding of today’s Graphic Designer. 


Of special interest to Designers is the fresh 
approach New York and Penn Paper Company is 
taking in its new advertising campaign. New 
York & Penn and its Advertising Agency, 0. S. 
Tyson, is calling on top Designers to design four 
inserts. The reasoning: 0. S. Tyson conducted 
an informal survey to find out what printers 
want in a sheet of paper. 


The finding: printers want a crisp white sheet 
with brightness and opacity. Also a prime con- 
sideration: how the paper takes halftones, heavy 
solid colors, vignettes, etc. The insert adver- 
tising program was then designed to “torture 
test” these qualities in the paper. It takes good 
designing to accomplish this. New York & Penn 
chose four top Designers to handle the task. 
Georg Olden, Director of Graphic Arts for CBS- 
TV, designed the first insert which is shown 
next to page 6. 


Type faces used in this issue — 

Century Expanded, Roman and Italic; News 
Gothic Condensed; Franklin Gothic Extra Con- 
densed; Alternate Gothic #2. 


Paper used in this issue — 

Cover: Mohawk, Diana Text Cover, white, #89. 
Pages 1-36: New York & Penn, Penn/Brite Off- 
set, #70. 

Pages 37-52: International, Ticonderoga Text 
Laid, India, #70. 

Pages 53-68: Kimberly-Clark, Prentice Coated 
Offset, +70. 
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letters to print 


I would be most interested to hear 
more about the efforts of Douglas 
Howell in the hand-made paper field 
and would much appreciate seeing 
samples of papers he has produced 
— particularly those suitable for 
printing. 
A few years ago I used to be a 
chemist in a Scottish paper mill but 
was unaware until recently that 
there was such a thing as a mill for 
hand-made paper in this country. 

Alan G. Oddie 

George A. Pflaum 

Publisher, Inc. 

Dayton, Ohio 


*Douglas Howell’s address is 1009 Washington 
Ave., Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 


We have had more requests for the 
“Paper Survey”, copies of which you 
sent us last month. Would it be pos- 
sible to secure another 50 copies of 
11 a da 
H.U. Hoffman 
Advertising Brand Manager 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


*Copies of PRINT’S “Paper Survey’ are still 
available to readers at no charge. 


... The pictograph article in a re- 
cent issue of our Beaver Magazine 
seemed to me to call for something 
atmospheric as a background and the 
choice of stock, I’ll frankly confess, 
was the result of having seen it in 
your own PRINT Magazine. 
Maurice Roper 
Advertising Manager 
Hudson’s Bay Company 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Recently I had the pleasure of re- 
newing a long-lapsed subscription 
and acquaintance with PRINT which 
began with the second issue back in 
1940. 

Those first early issues, and issues 
for many years after, were gems of 
typographic perfection ... easy to 
read, beautiful to look at, but the 
subject matter was dull in terms of 
the interests of the typographic de- 
signer. 

I am pleased to see that the subject 
matter of PRINT today is vastly more 
exciting and interesting to the con- 
temporary designer ... this is a vast 
change for the better, and PRINT is 
now exciting to look at! 


But why can’t we combine the typu. 
graphic perfection of the old PRiny 
with the visual excitement of th 
new ? 

Carl Dair 

Richvale, Ontario 


... Nothing like this (Paper) issy 


of PRINT has been given to the US. 
Graphic world in decades. Your new 
and dynamic approach will lead the 
way to new experimental visual 
viewpoints that will inevitably bene. 
fit industry and commerce in our 
country, as well as open fresh vistas 
and new encouragement for our 
gifted and searching present visual 
design communicators... . 

Harry Burke 

Victoria Press 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Whilst I was reading the magazine 
PRINT (subtitled Paper Issue) I came 
across an illustration from a house 
magazine for the American Crayon 
Cee 


It is not easy to obtain good exan. 
ples of American publicity here in 
Wales except from material pub- 
lished in other magazines and peri- 
odicals. Would you send me that copy 
of the American Crayon magazine 
or the particular illustration I men 
tioned ? 

Peter Strevens 

Monmouthshire, 

United Kingdom 


We are so impressed with PRINT’s 
typographic and design quality, we 
are considering presenting gift sub- 
scriptions to our customers Would 
you kindly send us your Christmas 
Gift Rates.* 
Irving Helfand 
Sales Manager 
Pacific Printing & 
Lithograph Co. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
*Gift Rates: 1-10 gifts — $5.50 each; 11-24 - 
$5 each; 25 or more — $4.50 each. 


Would you be good enough to for- 
ward to me the address of the Lewi- 
craft Typographers to whom yoi 
refer in your article “Potpourri” in 
the September-October issue.* 


George F. Baier 
Vice President 


J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Herb Lubalin, Exec- 
utive A.D., backed by 
a staff of outstanding 
designers in specialized 


exam- 


bu areas, is offering 
che a personalized 
i design service 

a for special Ad- 
-_ vertising, Sales 
y m Promotion & Marketing 
Woul projects. This new service 
; emphasizes design to 
- create complete corporate 
we image identification. 
ou; This includes product 
& package design, 

— trademarks, logotypes, 
BD letterheads, annual 
reports, interiors, 

ale displays & exhibitions. 


Call Plaza 1-1250 
for complete details. 











modern typographic design: 
from your authorized ATF 


American Type Founders 
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...to meet the needs of 
for a specimen brochure, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


6 to '72 point available 
Type Dealer. Ask him 


Craw 
Modern 


or write to: 
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